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ARTICLE I. 


An Examination o, Phrenology ; in two Lectures, delivered to the 
Students of the Columbian College, D. C., Feb. 1837. By Tuos. 
Sewatt, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. pp. 110. Boston: published 
by D. S. King, 82 Washington street, 1839. 


Having in No. 1 of this Journal noticed the first edition of Dr. 
Sewall’s lectures, we feel under no obligations, as far as the matter 
and merit of the work are concerned, to encumber our pages with a 
notice of the second. For though, as announced in the title page, the 
production is “enlarged,” it is not changed in its character or bearing. 
It contains a few brief additions, but no amendments. Or if it be 
marked with any shadow of amendment, it is because the author 
has introduced into his catalogue of cerebral organs, Vitativeness, 
Alimentiveness, and Eventuality, which, probably through ignorance, 
he omitted in his first edition. 

The present edition is still calculated, like the former, to deceive 
those who are ignorant of the science. This js more especially true, 
on account of its being introduced to the public by letters from several 
distinguished men, eulogising the work, and denouncing or ridiculing 
phrenology in no unmeasured terms. These men, according to their 
own acknowledgment, are entirely ignorant of the science, and are 
therefore incompetent to judge of its merits; yet Dr. Sewall is willing 
to resort to such unfair and dishonourable measures for carrying on 
his opposition to phrenology. It is, however, in perfect keeping with 
his past course on this subject. The circumstances connected with 
the delivery and publication of these lectures, are very far from 
reflecting any credit on his character. For particulars on this point, 
we refer the reader to our former notice of this work.* 


* For a critical, able, and thorough review of Dr. Sewall’s lectures, see a work, 
titled, “Phrenology Vindicated, and Anti-Phrenology Unmasked, by Charles 
Caldwell, M. D.,” published by 8. Coleman, New York. 
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It was our intention not to notice again, or make any reference 
whatever to, Dr. Sewall’s course in relation to phrenology. But since 
the second edition of his work is peculiarly calculated to create preju- 
dice against the science, as well as its advocates, and great efforts are 
made to give it circulation and notoriety, truth and justice demand 
that it should not be passed by unnoticed in a phrenological journal. 
And having received from a correspondent the following review of 
this second edition, we cannot deny it a place in our pages. This 
correspondent expresses himself thus on the subject :— 

From beginning to end, this second edition of Dr. Sewall’s lectures 
speaks, like the first, but one language; and that it speaks with a 
clearness not to be misunderstood, and an emphasis and force, 
impressive and convincing. And the correct reading of its annuncia- 
tion is as follows; its author is either grossly ignorant of phrenology 
and is himself deceived, or his publication is the result of a deliberate 
and profligate effort to deceive others. ‘That the latter horn of the 
dilemma is the one on which Dr. Sewall is destined to hang, there is 
too much reason to believe, notwithstanding his professed regard for 
truth, morality, and religion. This is a grave charge, and ought not 
to be preferred, unsupported by evidence. To substantiate it, or to 
render it at least in no small degree probable, the following fact 
(among the number that might be adduced) is submitted to the reader. 
O. 8. Fowler, in his “ Work on Phrenology,” page 285, thus 
expresses himself :— 

“The secret, then, (of Dr. Sewall’s hostility and opposition to 
phrenology) is, as the doctor himself averred to the writer, (and to 
which avowal he—Mr. Fowler—will be at all times ready to be 
qualified,) that the doctor’s ‘hostility to phrenology originated solely 
in his own personal feelings toward a prominent member of the 
phrenological society, by which member he said he had been ill- 
treated ; and therefore he had resolved to retaliate upon him by ridi- 
culing his science.” 

Such is the regard which Dr. Sewall entertains for truth and 
science, such the frail and flexible character of his practical morality, 
and pretended regard for religion. He takes offence at a phrenologist, 
justly or unjustly, as the case may be; and, on the ground of that 
offence, he makes war on phrenology, assaults, and grossly misrepre- 
sents and abuses it, regardless whether it be true or false in its prin- 
ciples, or beneficial or injurious to the human family in its tendency 
and effects ! 

Will Dr. Sewall venture to deny the truth of the foregoing state- 
ment by Mr. Fowler? Proof of its correctness is ready, and will be 
forthcoming, if demanded. Nor is this all. Other charges, we say, 
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of insincerity and duplicity, in his bearing towards phrenology, can 
be preferred against Dr. Sewall, and sustained by testimony ample 
and conclusive. In fact, his entire course, in relation to the science, 
for the last twelve or thitteen years, has been a scene of unmanly and 
disreputable shuffling. ‘To the truth of this charge, some of the 
phrenologists of Washington are prepared to testify. 

May there not be another, and perhaps a more powerfully operative 
reason for Dr. Sewall’s persistent hostility to phrenology ? and may 
not that reason also be personal? May it not be found in wounded 
vanity and self-conceit? ‘There is strong ground of belief that such 
is the case. 

Has not the doctor been weighed in the balance of phrenology, and 
found wanting? We shrewdly suspect he has; indeed, we are 
positively assured that he has. In plain terms, a practical phreno- 
logist informed us that he had examined Dr. Sewall’s head in public 
—at least in the presence of a number of spectators—and pronounced 
an opinion of his character highly dissatisfactory and mortifying to 
him, and quite amusing to those who were present. And, unfortu- 
nately for the doctor, the witnesses to the examination consisted of 
his neighbours and acquaintances, many of whom had long and 
intimately known him, and therefore knew the decision of the 
phrenologist respecting his character to be correct. Such, then, and 
so unworthy, appear to be the motives which have kindled the 
undying ire of our author, and plunged him into his holy war against 
phrenology and its advocates. 

We shall only add, under this head, that could we descend to a full 
development of our author’s conduct, in the case of offence, which 
awakened his immitigable phrenological wrath, the disclosure would 
be as far from being creditable to him, as any act of littleness, not to 
bestow on it a harsher name, that imagination can conceive. It could 
hardly fail to render him an object of withering scorn to every one 
who might read the narrative. Even his eulogisers would cease to 
feel comfortable, on recollecting the unmerited applauses they have 
bestowed on him, and his miserable performance. 

To show that we are not alone in the contemptuous opinion we 
entertain of Dr. Sewall’s “lectures,” we shall quote a passage from a 
brief notice of them in the British “ Phrenological Journal and 
Magazine of Moral Science ;’’ a quarterly periodical, conducted with 
great ability, and published in London. 

“* We shall select one example of Dr. Sewall’s deliberate misstate- 
ments, which we are quite certain will be a good and sufficient reason 
to the readers of this Journal, for not troubling them any further with 
the effusions of such a despicable creature. ‘This is a rade word, but 
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delicacy would be out of place towards Dr. Sewall. He writes 
thus,— 

«« «By a recent examination of the head of the celebrated infidel 
Voltaire, it,is found that he had the organ of Veneration developed to 
a very extraordinary degree. For him it is urged, that his veneration 
for the Deity was so great, his sensibility on the subject of devotion 
so exquisite, that he became shocked and disgusted with the irreve- 
verance of even the most devout Christians, and that, out of pure 
respect and veneration for the Deity, he attempted to exterminate the 
Christian religion from the earth.’ An equally false representation 
of the character of Dr. Chalmers precedes this pretended phrenolo- 
gical account of Voltaire; and Dr. Caldwell, after copying the two, 
says, ‘Dr. Sewall is challenged to name the phrenologist of good 
standing, or of any standing, who has given the preceding explana- 
tions of the characters of Voltaire and Dr. Chalmers.’ Of course 
he cannot ‘name’ the phrenologist.”—See Vol. XI.—No. LVII, 
pp. 447-8. 

But however groundless and unmeritorious, in matter and character, 
the second edition of Dr. Sewall’s ‘two lectures’’ may be, there exists 
what is deemed a solid reason why it should be noticed. It is pre- 
faced by recommendatory extracts from periodicals, both European 
and American, and by letters to the same effect, from several 
characters of high standing in the United States. Of high standing, 
we mean in their general reputation, and in the given departments of 
knowledge, to which they have directed their studies and labours. 
But as is the case with other men, as well as with themselves, they 
are utterly and necessarily ignorant of all departments which they 
have not made subjects of attention and research. And of these 
latter departments, phrenology is one. It will be made to appear 
presently, that the gentlemen who have underwritten the transcendent 
excellence and irresistible power of Dr. Sewall’s exposition and 
argument, in his “two anti-phrenological lectures,” and who have 
become god-fathers and sponsors of this Caliban issue, are no more 
competent to judge of phrenology now, than they were in their 
childhood. Why? Because, by their own acknowledgment, they 
have never studied the science; and are therefore as ignorant of it 
now, as they were when schoolboys. So true is this, that they are 
entire strangers even to its alphabet. Is it not ‘ passing strange,” 
therefore, that men who have deservedly gained an exalted rank in 
other branches of knowledge, should indiscreetly and wantonly 
hazard the loss of a portion of that rank, by lending their names for 
the intended prejudice of another branch, with which they have not, 
and, when interrogated, do not even pretend to have, the shadow of 
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an acquaintance! Yet such has been the unaccountable folly (we 
can designate it by no milder term) of the Honourable John Quincy 
Adams, the Honourable Daniel Webster, the Honourable John 
M‘Lean, the Honourable John Sergeant, and other gentlemen of 
inferior note—yet of high standing and influence in the professions 
they have pursued. True, in preparing his note of approval and 
commendation, Mr. Webster has wisely played the wary politician. 
His reply to a letter, which he appears to have received from Dr. 
Sewall, is as guarded a specimen of ‘“‘ non-committal’’ as he ever per- 
petrated in Congress, or elsewhere. The following is an extract 
from it :— 


‘* My dear sir,—I have read your Examination of Phrenology when 
first published. Of the accuracy of the physical and anatomical facts 
which you state, Iam no competent judge; but if your premises be 
well founded, the argument is conclusive.” 


Ay, truly ; were Dr. Sewall’s premises correct, phrenology would 
never have had an existence. No one of the least intelligence would 
have ever given a thought to such gross error and paipable nonsense. 
For that which Dr. Sewall denominates phrenology, and as such 
assails and endeavours to beat down, is, in many of its tenets and 
positions, rank nonsense—as exquisitely so, as any thing the doctor 
has ever written. Unfortunately, however, for him and his honour- 
able disciples and commenders, his premises are not correct. They 
are, as already stated, the very essence of ignorance and error, or the 
issue of a studied attempt to deceive. In either case, they are the 
spurious and valueless coinage of his own brain. No one, therefore, 
possessing a knowledge of the rudiments of phrenology can possibly 
be misled by them. 

Dr. Sewall’s other honourable and reverend followers (for they are 
all members of Congress, judges, and clergymen) observe no modera- 
tion in the terms of panegyric they lavish on his book. Notwith- 
standing the well-merited distinction of most of these gentlemen, in 
their own lofty and long-cultivated walks of life, the puerile blunders 
they have committed, in their notes to Dr. Sewall, are so singular and 
humiliating to them, as to render them objects of pity and astonish- 
ment, not to use terms of stronger import, and which, though equally 
true, might be deemed more exceptionable. As a specimen of these 
blunders, the following, though not perhaps the most glaring and 
absurd, is notwithstanding sufficiently so, to render the entire letter 
which contains it, an absolute nullity. It is from the pen of the 
Honourable Judge M‘Lean, and here are the terms in which it is 
conveyed. 
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‘I do not profess fully to understand the science of phrenology,” 
yet “certain I am that your arguments (against it) cannot be refuted, 
nor the effect of your demonstrations avoided.” A more empty, 
feeble, and self-destroying syllogism than this, was never constructed 
by the logician. I do not, says the honourable judge to his protégé, 
understand head or tail of the thing you have written about, but cer- 
tain I am that you have written most ably, clearly, and conclusively. 
You have vanquished the Galls and Spurzheims, and Combes and 
Broussaises, and Andrals and Vimonts, of the world, and all other 
antagonists who have entered the lists with you, and immortalised 
yourself! This reminds us of the old enraptured crone, who, in 
speaking of a sermon she had just been listening to, pronounced it, in 
her enthusiasm, the ablest and most convincing she had ever heard; 
because it was so profound, that she understood not a word of it. 

«* Demonstrations!’ In what paragraph, page, or section, we beg 
leave to ask the learned judge, of Dr. Sewall’s “ two lectures,” has he 
found a single morsel of sense or reason, exhibiting the slightest 
approach to “demonstration?” And he must keep silence on the 
subject, or frankly confess that no such gem of intellect exists to give 
lustre to the production. Nor, as respects the end they are designed 
to answer, is any clause or portion of either of the notes written by 
the other honourable and reverend anti-phrenologists more weighty or 
available than that of Judge M‘Lean. They are, in mass, the product 
of an entire ignorance of phrenology, and therefore unworthy of 
examination and analysis. Let the gentlemen first study the science, 
so as to have an acquaintance at least with its horn-book, and then, 
whether for it or against it, their remarks may be worthy of them- 
selves, and have a weightier claim on the consideration of others. 
For those savans and literati who have thus engaged, unschooled and 
empty-handed, in the quixotic attempt to dictate a creed to others, 
there is no “royal or patrician road to science,”’ more than for the 
most humble and unpretending enquirer. They were neither born 
phrenologists, nor have become so by inspiration. And that they 
have never striven to make themselves so by research, we have their 
own avowal. Yet have they aspired to become, by a dash of their 
pens, arbiters in a question, whose solution has, for nearly a lifetime, 
given full employment to some of the most gifted and cultivated 
philosophers of the day. In this pretence there prevails a spirit 
which we are unwilling to name. But were we to call it presumption 
or conceit, it would be difficult to prove us guilty of a misnomer. 

In a spirit as unworthy of himself as it is of the science he is 
opposed to, Mr. Adams assails phrenology with a sneer. Why? 
Because he had no heavier and more effective weapon to wield in his 
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assault, His procedure reminds us of Byron’s Jack Skyscrape, in 
his poem of “ The Island,” who, 


“ Because he knew not what to say, he swore.” 


In like manner, because Mr. Adams knew not how to argue and 
discuss, in the science of phrenology, he resorted to his wit, and 
attempted to ridicule it. The following is his sharp-pointed missile, 
which, unsoldier-like, he dipped in venom, that its touch may be fatal. 

“ As Cicero says, that he wonders how two Roman augurs could 
ever look each other in the face without laughing, I have felt some- 
what of the same surprise, that two learned phrenologists can meet 
without the same temptation.” 

We repeat, that this common-place and undignified form of attack 
is utterly unworthy of Mr. Adams’s reputation and standing. When 
engaged in a controversy with men equal in intellect and social rank 
to himself, (and many prenologists are so,) he should show his know- 
ledge, strength, and dexterity, in the use of fact and manly argument, 
not his want of fact and argument, and his sarcastic temper, by 
resorting to ridicule. Were we inclined to return his attack in his 
own spirit, we might well say, we wonder how he and his associates, 
in the recommendation of Dr. Sewall’s book, can look each other in 
the face hereafter, without laughing, or rather blushing, on account 
of the blundering folly they have committed, by interfering in a 
matter of which they are so ignorant, that they can do nothing but 
expose their intellectual nakedness. 

If Dr. Sewall’s correspondents are ambitious to possess a know- 
ledge of phrenology, they must toil for it; else will their testimony, 
whether for or against it, be as idle and valueless as the thistle’s 
beard. Will this language be deemed disrespectful to men of such 
acknowledged talents, attainments, and worth? Be it so. Of pre- 
tenders, as such, we cannot consent to speak respectfully. And that 
they are pretenders in phrenology, will not be denied by any one 
competent to decide. Indeed, were they themselves interrogated on 
the subject, on oath or on honour, they would confess -_ their 
knowledge of phrenology is but empty pretence. 

With the crude notions of such self-constituted and insufficient 
judges, we will not compare the mature and solid opinions of men 
who, by years of observation, research, and reflection, have formed 
an acquaintance with the science of phrenology. Such a weighing 
of attainment against ignorance, and something against nothing, 
would be a desecration of knowledge, and a wrong, if not an insult 
and discouragement, to the study of philosophy. As well might we 
compare a Hercules with a dwarf, or ‘“‘ Hyperion to a Satyr.” 
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There are, however, in the United States, men who have not made 
phrenology a regular study, of equal standing and talents with those 
whose names have been lent as props to Dr. Sewall’s anti-phrenolo- 
gical lectures, who entertain of the science a very different opinion 
Among these, the Honourable Henry Clay stands conspicuous. It is 
but a few months since we saw in the hands of Dr. Collyer, a prac- 
tical phrenologist, certificates from Mr. Clay, and several other gentle- 
men, highly distinguished for intellect and attainment, virtually testify- 
ing to their favourable opinion of the science, by announcing the 
surprising correctness and accuracy with which the doctor had 
detected and unfolded their own characters, by examining their heads, 
Let these decisions, then, in favour of phrenology, stand as counter- 
balances—for they are so—to the decisions of Messrs. Adams, 
Webster, and company, in opposition to it. As far as those clashing 
and countervailing witnesses are concerned, therefore, the “ two 
lectures” are left to stand or fall, according to their possession or 
want of matter and merit. 

As regards the journalists who have cast and recorded their 
suffrages in behalf of the “lectures,” the same may be said, and said 
with confidence. ‘There is not among them a single individual who 
has made a study of phrenology. And without study—serious study 
—it can never be understood. If there be an exception to this state- 
ment, it attaches to Dr. James Johnson, of London, senior editor of 
the Medico-Chirurgical Review. And even he has never been, in 
the strict meaning of the term, a student of phrenology. He has 
enquired into it, however, sufficiently to have made respectable 
attainments in it, and has long been one of its steady supporters. 
Nor is the support of such a comparative giant in science to be placed 
on a level, without flagrant. injustice, with the opposition of the 
pigmy European editors, who have uttered their war-cry in the cause 
of Dr. Sewall. And it is worthy of remark, that the extract from 
the Medico-Chirurgical Review, penned by Dr. Johnson, contains 
nothing expressive of that gentleman’s belief in the truth and sound- 
ness of Dr. Sewall’s production. It is a mark of editorial courtesy, 
and nothing more. Here is the extract. Let the reader peruse it, 
and judge of it for himself. 

“Dr. Sewall is evidently a well-informed, and as evidently a well- 
intentioned man. He examines phrenology with no malice prepense, 
with no spirit of dogmatism, with no intention to bully. If he 
disputes the conclusions with the phrenologists, he does so after 
arguing the question with them, and the grounds of his dissent, as 
well as the process of reasoning which leads to it, are openly 
exposed,” 
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Here is neither praise nor dispraise of matter and substance. In 
all that is said, manner and disposition alone are involved. And had 
Dr. Johnson been informed of the whole course pursued by Dr. 
Sewall in relation to phrenology, he would have left his “ disposi- 
tion” to be the champion of itself. Nor, as we feel persuaded, would 
he have failed to signify his concurrence in opinion with Dr. Sewall, 
had he believed him to be correct in his views of the science. 

Of the “* American Medical Intelligencer,” the ‘* American Journal 
of the Medical Sciences,” and a few other American periodicals, that 
have taken sides, and declared themselves partisans of Dr. Sewall, we 
forbear to speak, for reasons which it would be superfluous in us to 
recite. We feel it our duty, however, to say, that we deem it extra- 
ordinary, not to pronounce it an event of evil omen, for any editor, 
possessing even a moderate knowledge of anatomy and physiology, 
with a due regard for their correctness and purity, to become the 
advocates of a work which has so grossly violated some of the leading 
truths and principles of both of those branches of science, as Dr. 
Sewall’s “ Lectures” have done. The first of these violations to 
which we shall advert, is clearly involved in the following clauses, 
page 48. 

“In pursuing our investigation, we shall enquire—l. How far 
phrenology is sustained by the structure and organisation of the 
brain.” 

This, though not directly, yet virtually and openly, amounts to an 
assertion by Dr. Sewall, that he can detect the physiology of a part 
of the body by its anatomy; in other words, that he can tell, by its 
“structure and organisation,” the function which an organ is suited 
to perform. 

Is this true? No, it is not. No allegation can be more groundless 
and deceptive. We defy Dr. Sewall to disclose, from its “‘ structure 
and organisation,” the function which any tissue of the body is fitted 
to perform. Nor can such disclosure be made by any other person. 
The functions of organs are ascertained, not by anatomical analysis, 
but by experiment and observation. 

If Dr. Sewall had not learned the truth from other sources, could 
he tell by the anatomy of the liver that its office is to secrete bile? 
from the anatomy of the kidneys, that they are fitted to secrete urine? 
of the lungs, that their destination and fitness are to receive air and 
arterialise the blood? or even from “the structure and organisation” 
of the heart, that that viscus is adapted and designed for the work of 
circulation? No, he could not; nor is the ablest anatomist and 
physiologist living competent to the discovery. How then, in the 
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more delicate, involved, and recondite structure of the brain, can 
Dr. Sewall detect either the fitness or unfitness of that organ to be 
made the instrument of the mind, and thus to subserve or not the 
purposes of phrenology? In the present state of anatomical and 
physiological science, such detection is impossible—and so acknow- 
ledged to be, by every one thoroughly master of those branches of 
knowledge. Why does the doctor, then, dare intentionally to violate 
truth, and to deceive the uninformed, by professing to do so? And 
wherefore do the editors of periodicals back him in such a wanton 
and shameful departure from duty? We might add, with propriety, 
why is it that men of such standing and influence as Messrs. Adams, 
Webster, Sergeant, and M‘Lean, lend their names to give weight and 
currency to so scandalous and mischievous a fraud in science? True, 
from their utter ignorance of anatomy and physiology, they did not 
know that it was a fraud. Because of their ignorance, therefore, 
they ought not to have descended from their high estate, mingle with 
“the unthinking million,” and ery, “ True, true,” to a production of 
whose soundness they were incompetent to judge. By such an act 
of indiscretion and folly they have degraded themselves, and dimi- 
nished their influence in relation to science, without in the slightest 
degree elevating or supporting the standing and authority of the 
writer whom they designed to befriend. Such must be necessarily, 
and such of right should be, the fate of those who, relying on their 
own scanty wisdom, resist the advice of the more experienced sage, 
* J sutor, ne ultra crepidam.” 

Dr. Sewalk has perpetrated another studied and most flagrant 
violation of truth, by palming on the public five or six plates, at the 
end of his book, as a correct representation of the average thickness 
of the human skull, and of the average size of the frontal sinus. If 
the doctor does not know this representation to be untrue and decep- 
tive, his ignorance of osteology is obvious and pitiable. And if he 
does know it, his moral delinquency, in making the representation, is 
an offence, not only against the community in which he lives, but 
against the solemn ordinances and mandates of Heaven. 

The average thickness of the human skull is about two lines, or the 
Jifth of an inch. But the thickness of the skulls which Dr. Sewall 
has had depicted, ranges from about the eighth of an inch, which is 
preternaturally, and, we Coubt not, morbidly thin, to several lines 
beyond an enfire inch—a thickness to which none but the skulls of 
madmen, long afflicted with their malady, and but very few of them, 
have ever attained. Indeed, two of the skulls delineated in Dr. 
Sewall’s work are greatly thicker than any others we have ever 
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witnessed.* Nor has he himself, we venture to assert, ever seen 
them equaled. Hence he has selected them for his plates, from 
insidious and unworthy motives ; because he fancies that, in the eyes 
of “the million,” they present the strongest objection to the truth of 
phrenology. And the specimen of a frontal sinus, which he has 
exhibited in plate VI, is at least four or five times, or more, above the 
average size. A stratagem like this, to carry his point with the 
uninformed multitude, is alone sufficient to expose the author and his 
book to the severest censures of every friend of truth. Be the science 
true or false, beneficial or injurious in its influence on man, such an 
assault on it is an outrage, at once revolting and unpardonable, on 
truth and justice, morality and religion, and cannot fail, sooner or 
later, to recoil on the assailant, with that confusion and overthrow 
which he had vainly endeavoured to bring down on others. 

In pages 83-4-5-6 and 7 of the second edition of his work, Dr. 
Sewall has inserted, in the form of a letter from the state of Ohio, the 
report of a case of disease, under the following caption : 

* Case of fatal disorganisation of the brain, without correspond- 
ing derangement of the intellectual and moral acts. By G. W. 
Boerstier, of Lancaster, Ohio.” 

Our notice of this singular, and, to us, unprecedented case, must be 
brief and general. And to notice it as, from its extraordinary cha- 
racter, it seems to deserve, is exceedingly unpleasant to us; because 
our remarks must involve a doubt of the accuracy or veracity of the 
physician who reported it. The morbid affection, which was cere- 
bral, was the result of a mechanical injury, from external violence, 
and occurred in a boy about eleven years of age. Such were its 
violence and extent, that it threw into a deeply diseased condition, 
almost the entire contents of the cranium. 


* We are induced to copy here an extract on this point, from a review of these 
lectures, which appeared in the first number of the Phrenological Journal.-—Ep. 


“Dr. Sewall says, page 47, ‘The history of the intellectual character of the 
individuals whose crania are here delineated, I shall not relate.’ But why not? 
Candour and honesty required that, if he possessed their history, he should have 
related it; and his language implies that he does possess it. This we happen to 
know ; and we know, too, that he is so afraid that it will get abroad, to a personal 
friend and an assistant in the admeasurement of the skulls, he refused, when 
requested to confide their history. It is too plain to be questioned, that Dr. 8. 
knew that a detail of the history of the cases would militate against his theory, 
and that for this reason they were suppressed. The thickest of these delineated 
skulle, (that from the cabinet of Dr. Spurzheim,) he told his classes in Boston 
and Cambridge, Mass., was that of a man who was for twenty years a raging 
maniac.” 
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“The dura-mater (says the reporter) presented strong marks of 
inflammation” (was, in fact, very intensely inflamed) “ over the 
entire arch of the head.” In other parts, the “‘ dura-mater was dis- 
organised by ulceration.”” In the right hemisphere of the brain, the 
‘anterior and middle lobes were destroyed by suppuration ;”’ and the 
place they had occupied, “ presented a perfect cavity, the hollow of 
which was filled with some sero-purulent matter.” The third lobe 
was also much disorganised. ‘The left hemisphere was in a state 
of ramollissement (preternatural softness) down to the corpus cal- 
losum. It was so much softened, that the slightest touch would 
remove portions ; and, with the aid of a sponge, I wiped away its 
substance to near the corpus callosum, where it began to be firmer, 
but presented more the appearance of a homogeneous mass, than of 
regular organisation. The chiasm of the optic nerves, as well as 
their entire tract, was so soft as to yield to a slight touch with the 
handle of the scalpel, and the olfactory were in the same condition.” 
** * «This boy was, notwithstanding, remarkably intelligent. In 
my daily visits, I had frequent conversations with him, and in all my 
observations I could not discover the slightest derangement of his 
intellectual faculties.” * * * “« So far as mind is concerned, he gave no 
evidence of disease. His vision, audition, and voice, were unimpaired.” 

Such is the account we have of this extraordinary case of disease. 
Almost the entire brain gone, or deeply disordered, and the intellect 
and moral faculties unimpaired ! ! 

Supposing this case to be true, and to prove any thing, it proves 
entirely too much. The plain and only inference that can be fairly 
drawn from it is, that cerebral soundness has no necessary connection 
with moral and intellectual soundness ; but that, for all the purposes 
of “sensibility, perception, judgment, memory, and moral feeling,” a 
morbid brain is as good as a healthy one! 

To this position, legitimately, we say, deduced from the statement 
of the case under consideration, the most flagrant and dogged anti- 
phrenologist will not assent. Nobody will assent to a notion so 
monstrous,, unless his own brain be in a miserably unsound condition. 
The case is in opposition—irreversible opposition—to all that is 
known, and all that has hitherto been believed, respecting the cause 
of sound intellect and sound morals. It affects to make Dr. Sewall 
and his correspondent, Dr. Boerstler, the scientific vanquishers of 
Bell and Demoulins, Gall and Spurzheim, Magendie and Cuvier, and 
a host of other illustrious anatomists, physiologists, and naturalists, 
and the subverters of their discoveries, and of some of the most 
approved opinions and doctrines they maintained. It is to create a 
new epoch in mental phylosophy. For even the metaphysicians 
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themselves admit, that if the brain be seriously deranged, the mind 
suffers in all its faculties. But Dr. Sewall, in the instance before us, 
denies the correctness of this admission, and adduces a case, where 
the mind was healthy, notwithstanding the destruction and loss of no 
inconsiderable portion of the brain, and the dismal and incurable 
derangement of the remainder. 

Nor does the marvel—for it is a marvel—stop here. In this case, 
even the unsoundness of nerve had no deleterious bearing on the 
function of external sense. In “ their entire tract, (says the report,) 
the optic nerves were so soft as to yield to a slight touch of the 
handle of the scalpel ;” in other words, they were deeply deranged ; 
and yet the patient's “vision, condition, and voice, were unim- 
paired! !”” Next we may expect to be told that disorganised muscles 
and bones are as strong, and active, and useful, as healthy ones ! ! 

In plain terms, so extraordinary, unprecedented, and unique, is this 
case, (unique at least to us,) that every consideration bearing on it 
compels us to regard it as the product of mistake, or deliberate fabri- 
cation; else the brain and mind of the subject of it were governed by 
laws totally different from those which govern the brains and minds 
of other persons. Had Dr. Sewall, as other fanatics or imposters 
have done, reported a case in which the whole brain was ossified, or 
even petrified, and all the mental faculties and functions unimpaired, 
we would have reposed in the truth of the report as much confidence, 
as we do in the truth of that which he has given us. In plainer 
“terms, we would not have believed it, because we could not. Had 
the boy been decapitated, as easily could we believe in his retention 
and exercise of unimpaired intellectual and moral powers, as with 4 
brain so extensively and essentially shattered. A remark or two 
more, and we are done. 

The getting up of Dr. Sewall’s book, in the manner which charac- 
terises it, we regard as an act of literary charlatanism. The pomp 
of names and recommendations, with which it issues from the press, 
is to us satisfactory evidence of the author’s consciousness that it 
needed such recommendations. He knew and felt that in itself it has 
neither weight, attractiveness, or merit. Its deficiencies, therefore, 
must be supplied by laudatory certificates. For in some way the 
public appetite must be plied with it to satiety. And, without the 
sauce of eulogy, its author felt assured that a second mess of it would 
not be swallowed. Hence his beggarly applicatiou to his patrons for 
letters. And hence their folly and recklessness in testifying to the 
merit of a work, and the demerit of a science, on the value or worth- 
lessness of neither of which, we confidently repeat, they were com- 
petent to decide. 
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Wherefore is it that Brandreth, and other quacks and impostors in 
medicine, usher to the world their pills and potions, under the sanc- 
tion of scores of certificates? ‘The answer is plain. Because they 
know that in themselves their drugs are useless. ‘They know that 
by their effects in healing disease, those articles will never recommend 
themselves to public patronage. And public patronage is what they 
want, that they may be enabled, by means of it, to practise their 
imposture to a greater extent, and with higher profit. From motives 
of the same stamp, we have too good reason to believe, has Dr. 
Sewall prefaced the second edition of his “lectures” with the com- 
mon-place puffery of letters, obtained, on eleemosynary principles, 
from an incompetent source. His object is augmented popularity 
and patronage, that he may enlarge the sphere of his imposition and 
deception. And we have yet to learn the difference, in point of dis- 
honesty and disgracefulness, between charlatanism in book-making 
and charlatanism in medicine. 

Finally, to show the actual contempt (a strong expression, yet a 
perfectly just one) with which the empty puffery of Messrs. Adams, 
Webster, M‘Lean, Sergeant, and company, ought to be regarded, we 
will state a similar case, and call for a fair decision of it. 

A physician or a phrenologist, who has never devoted to the serious 
study of civil law, statute law, the law of nations, or the science of 
politics, a single day, writes and publishes a book, in which he 
attempts to discredit and subvert all that has been written or spoken 
on the subject of the constitution and government of the United 
States, by Hamilton, and Madison, and Jay, John Adams, John Q. 
Adams, Webster, Clay, and other distinguished statesmen of our 
country. Nor does he stop-here. From a dozen or two of men, as 
ignorant as himself of the branches of knowledge just enumerated he 
procures letters recommendatory of his work, and proclaiming for 
him a signal triumph over all his opponents. Suppose such a case, 
we say, (and folly might produce it,) what opinion would be formed 
in relation to it by all enlightened and judicious men! Precisely 
what that opinion would be, we may not say. But this we do say, 
and say it confidently, that the opinion ought not to differ in any 
material point from that which should be formed of Dr. Sewall’s 
«« Lectures,’’ and the hosannas resounded to them in the prefatory 
letters. And such, we conscientiously believe, will be the deliberate 
verdict of every man of sound and unprejudiced sense and correct 
morals, by whom the “‘ two Lectures,” and their dozen of misbegotten 
eulogies, shall be perused. 
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ARTICLE II. 


CASE IN WHICH CHARACTER WAS INFERRED FROM CEREBRAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


On the 14th of March, 1839, a skull was presented to the Phreno- 
logical Society of New York, with the request that its indications 
should be described; the gentleman who presented it, promising to 
furnish some particulars concerning the character of the individual to 
whom it had belonged. 

The request being acceded to, the following gentlemen were 
appointed to draw up a report on the subject—Mr. A. Boardman, 
Dr. P. H. Wildman, and Mr. William Swart. On the 28th of 
March they reported as follows :— 


The committee appointed to examine the skull presented to the 
society by Mr. L., and to report upon the same, would say, that 
this being the first formal trial to which their skill, as practical 
phrenologists, has been subjected, they approach the subject with the 
conviction, that, in some points, they may give an erroneous interpre- 


tation of the external indications. ‘They hope, therefore, that if such 
interpretation be given, their want of skill may not be charged to 
phrenology. With these preliminary remarks, they respectfully 
report : 

That the skull appears to be that of a male of between thirty and 
forty years of age, and of an active temperament. Its dimensions are 
as follow :— 


Inches. 
From Occipital Spine to Individuality, . . . . . 7 


‘* Philoprogenitiveness to waters , - 
«© Ear to Individuality, . . . . oc ee & 
ss ss Firmness, . . . ‘ 53 
«* Destructiveness to Destrestivanesa, oi:30 . 5 
* Secretiveness to Secretiveness, . . . . . . 5 
*« Cautiousness to Cautiousness, . . . . . . 5€ 
*¢ Constructiveness to Constructiveness, . . . 5 

** Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness, . . . 53 
“© Ideality toIdeality, . . ....-+-+ + 4 


The head is of full size. The intellectual region full; the moral 
region rather small; and the region of the propensities very large 
The following is the relative size of each organ in your committee’s 
estimation :— 
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Amativeness, large, 9.* 
Philoprogenitiveness, large, 9. 
Concentrativeness, lower region 

full, upper moderate. 
Adhesiveness, large, 8. 
Combativeness, rather large, 8. 
Destructiveness, very large, 10. 
Alimentiveness, full, 7. 
Secretiveness, very large, 10. 
Acquisitiveness, large, 9. 
Constructiveness, rather large, 8. 
Self-esteem, rather large, 8. 
Love of Approbation, large, 9. 
Cautiousness, very large, 10. 
Benevolence, rather full, 6. 
Veneration, rather small, 4. 
Firmness, large, 9. 


Wonder, moderate, 5. 
Ideality, full, 7. 

Wit, full, 7. 
Imitation, moderate, 5. 
Individuality, large, 9. 
Form, rather large, 8. 
Size, large, 9. 

Weight, full, 7. 
Colouring, moderate, 5. 
Locality, full, 7. 

Number, rather full, 6. 
Order, full, 7. 
Eventuality, rather full, 6. 
Time, moderate, 5. 

Tune, rather large, 8. 
Language, full, 7. 
Comparison, rather full, 6. 


nga eget | rather small, 4. 


Causality, full, 7. 
Hope, rather small, 4. 





The skull is of moderate thickness, except in the regions of Firm 
ness, Secretiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Amativeness, in which 
it is quite transparent. 

The characteristics of this head appear to your committee to be 
written upon it in large hand. The individual possessing such an 
organisation, would be quite unfit to be a law unto himself; he would 
be profligate and corrupt, of a savage, blood-thirsty disposition, but 
wily and cautious to a considerable degree. His intellect, Ideality, 
and Secretiveness, however, would enable him to cloak his disposi- 
tion, when necessary, under a plausible and, for his circumstances, 
refined address; but his sense of Benevolence, of Veneration, and of 
Conscienti » would be too feeble in their appeals to restrain 
him from evil. Remorse would hardly be felt by him for the most 
atrocious deeds. He would be pleased with villany adroitly executed, 
but despise a man who would allow himself to be readily detected. 
In executing his plans, he would hesitate and be loath to commit him- 
self, but once involved, would become desperate; were he a pirate, 
for instance, he would act upon the maxim, “* Dead men tell no lies.” 
His love of children and friends would be considerable ; these being, 
in fact, almost the only amiable traits in his character. His know- 
ledge of facts, of places, of forms, and his love of music, were con- 
siderable. Your committee think that he would be subject to fits of 
taciturnity and gloom. 

In closing this report, your committee remind the society that the 
only information they received with the skull, was that it belonged to 





* The relative size of the developments appears to be given in this case on a 
scale from 1 to 10.—Ep, 
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an uneducated individual. Of the circumstances of temperament, age, 
sex, and external influences, they were uninformed. 


AnprEew Boarpman, Chairman. 


After the report was read, Mr. L., who presented the skull, 
furnishéd a paper containing the following particulars :— 


Account of S., who was tried at New London, Ct., before the 
eme Court, and executed in the Jail-yard, June 6th, 1834, 
to whom the accompanying Cranium belonged 

Dr. North, of New London, says: “I saw S. previous to his trial; 
he seemed to be between thirty and forty years of age; he had an 
energetic eye, as well as body, and a fierce-looking countenance; he 
readily answered most of my questions. From his communications, 
and other sources, I detail the following particulars :— 

«‘ §. was born in the state of -Rhode Island; he could neither read 
nor write, had never been to school, but had been allowed his own way 
in every thing. He was addicted to intemperance. The immediate 
cause of the quarrel, which ended in the death of his wife and child, 
was as follows— 

‘«S. was in danger of going to jail for debt, and wanted his daughter 
to give up her hard-earned money. This, Mrs. S. advised her not to 
do, and told her husband that he was intoxicated with cider. This 
further excited him, and he took his axe, knocked down the cellar 
door, knocked in the head of the cider barrel, and let out the liquor. 
He then came up, looked out of the window to see if any one was 
near, went behind his wife, struck her on the head with the edge of 
the axe as she sat with her infant child in her arms, cleft her skull, 
and almost cut the child in two with the same blow. He afterwards 
said that it was not his intention to injure the child; but when he saw 
the distress it was in, from the wound he had inflicted accidentally, 
he finished its life with a second blow. 

“I have learned from other sources, that S. showed a cruel dispo- 
sition from a boy; that when he drove a team, he would often get 
angry, beat his cattle cruelly, and also lacerate their sides by punch- 
ing them with a sharp nail driven into his whip-stock. In jail, he 
never said, to my knowledge, that he was sorry for having killed his 
wife, but only for having killed his child.“ 


Mr. L. subsequently furnished the following particulars in addition: 


Mr. H. Palmer, of Norwich, says: “I lived in the next house to 
S.’s, at the time of the murder, and was one of the first who entered 
after the deed. I heard him say, ‘I have done the work now.’ I 
" always. considered him a sane man, possessed of as much intelli- 


gence as men generally ; he, however, was without education, neither 
VOL. 1.—30 
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had he learned any trade, but he possessed a good mechanical turn of 
mind; would sometimes make and repair shoes, repair cartwheels, 
and do other mechanical jobs. He was a very passionate man, and 
also very cowardly ; would avoid contact, if possible; was not a moral 
nor religious man. In conversation he was obscene, and sometimes 
quite affable and humorous; he was apparently much attached to his 
children and friends. 

“He had contemplated killing his wife two or three years before 
he did it, and often had a knife under his pillow for that purpose, but 
always shrunk back from the task. He wanted to see his wife after 
her death; and he appeared much affected, felt sorrow, and wished he 
had not done it. He seemed quite liberal and generous to his friends, 
for one of his circumstances ; he was a day labourer.” 





ARTICLE III. 


Phrenology in the Family ; or the Utility ov mbreeg rem, in Early 
ARNE, A. M. 


Domestic Education. By Josern A. 
delphia: G. W. Donohue. pp. 292. 


Phila- 


It is often urged, by persons who slight or ridicule the interest which 
they see others take in the subject of education, that those who seem 
most to trouble themselves in the matter, often suceeed no better than 
their neighbours, and sometimes not so well, The best governed 
child, they say, often grows up the least docile ; the most be-lessoned 
booby, the greatest dunce. No doubt. ‘There is here, as in every 
thing else, a zeal which is not according to knowledge. We once 
heard of a_madman who would daily place his children on the 
lawn before his house, water them carefully with a watering pot, and 
leave them out in the summer's sun to dry and grow; as he would 
have done a rose-bush or geranium. The story says the poor man 
wondered, when the children died, that a treatment which had cost 
him so much trouble should have availed so little. There are many, 
who have not madness to plead as their excuse, whose treatment of 
the mind costs them quite as much pains, and is yet quite as absurd, 
as our madman’s treatment of the body. Their failure, so far from 
being a reason why others should take no pains at all, is in truth one 
of the best reasons possible why they should take more. These 
unsuccessful experimenters give themselves a vast deal of trouble, 
while their experiments are going on; but they have not taken the 
trouble to inform themselves, before they began, of the nature of the 
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materials they were going to work upon. It is this that must be first 
done, and not the other, that can safely be left undone. Pursue this 
course—and it is the one we insist upon as necessary in every case— 
learn first and teach afterwards ; and though at every step, from first 
to last, there must always be care taken to ensure against failure, the 
future pain of having laboured to no effect may at least be saved, and 
the constant present pleasure gained, of exertion for a high object 
clearly seen and ever nearing, by means which we know from the 
first to be adequate, and which we daily find more and more suc- 
cessful. It is when aiming in the dark, and again and again mortified 
by the mistakes we make, that exertion is found painful. In the 
other case, it is among the highest pleasures of which our nature is 
susceptible. An oyster may enjoy a life of inaction. The human 
mind can be truly happy only in activity ; and is never so happy as 
when employed on an object worthy of all its energies, with the con- 
sciousness of well-directed effort to attain it. 

But is this consciousness, it may be asked, after all attainable? 
Can one really be so sure that he is in the right course? Authorities 
differ. One would depend upon the fear of punishment as a sufficient 
ruling motive to secure a child’s obedience ; another would excite in 
his mind the expectation of reward, the desire of praise, or the feeling 
of attachment to the party requiring his obedience ; another holds that 
the object never can be really gained but by appealing to the child’s 
sense of right and duty, or of respect for his natural superiors on 
earth, or for his Maker. One would develope the understanding by 
severe study; another thinks it will develope itself best when least 
trammeled by rules, and allows the pupil, therefore, in each case to 
follow his own bent, and study so much only as is agreeable to him- 
self. Here we have mathematics prescribed, as the one thing needful 
to enlarge and mature the intellect; here, Greek and Latin; here, the 
natural sciences; and there, again, an early abandonment of mere 
books and study for the business of real life—buying, selling, and the 
like. All these and more theories there are; and every one of them 
has its stanch advocates. And where, in all this confusion, are we 
to find the truth? Above all, how are we to assure ourselves that we 
have found it, when our search is ended? Again we answer, by 
the very same course, and no other, that we take when any other 
difficult question is to be answered. Not by neglect. ‘The fool 
waited on the river’s edge for the water to run past. We, too, shall 
wait as long as he, and as fruitlessly, if we think to have truth some 
day come to us, instead of ourselves setting out and perseveringly 
continuing in search of her, till we have found her. We know how 
to act in other cases; and we must so act in this. ‘The investigation 
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of nature leads to truth, when the laws of the material world are the 
subject of enquiry. No one who understands them, doubts the great 
discoveries in astronomy, optics, chemistry, or any other branch of 
experimental science. The same God who called the material 
universe into being, and impressed on it the laws which govern it, 
created also the world of mind, and gave it laws, as wise, as uniform, 
as discoverable, as those of matter. He has left it to us, by study 
and observation, to discover them. If we neglect to do so, the fault 
and the penalty are ours. 

The title of this Journal sufficiently explains the bearing of these 
observations. We believe phrenology to be the true science of mind; 
not a mere theory, crude or ingenious, the work of any man or set of 
men, but the result of that same process applied to the investigation 
of mental manifestations, which has so long been followed with suc- 
cess as regards the world around us. It is not yet perfect, as a 
science. No human science is, or ever will be. While a man 
remains to study, there will ever be new truths for him to discover in 
every direction. But phrenology, in this respect, is only where all 
other sciences are. It is quite sufficiently advanced in its progress 
towards perfection, to be of incalculable value to all who understand 
it, in every occupation of life; and in none more than in this of 
education. Nor is it the professed teacher only who requires it, as 
an aid, or even who requires it most. The parent needs it within 
his own family ; yet more urgently, because those whom nature gives 
him for pupils are so much more intimately bound up with him, by 
every tie of interest and affection, than the pupils of the teacher by 
profession are or can be. The brother or sister needs it almost in 
the samedegree. In one relation of life or other, in short, ail need it. 
We ask no one, however, to admit its truth on the authority of our 
assertion only. We wish for no such converts. We are content to 
ask attention and enquiry ; nor would we have more given in the first 
instance than we ask. The consequence of unprejudiced investiga- 
tion, we are well assured, will always continue to be what hitherto it 
always has been. 

We have not forgotten the work whose title we have placed at the 
head of these remarks. All that we have been saying, has direct 
reference to it. Mr. Warne’s buok is one of those which have lately 
proceeded from the press to call public attention to the subject of 
education, and in particular to those views of education which are the 
direct result of the phrenological philosophy. Its author is well 
qualified, as an educated reflective man, and as a sound phrenologist 
—in the best sense of the term, a phrenologist from conviction—and 
a diligent student of the philosophy of the system. he has adopted, for 
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the task he has undertaken; and we are satisfied that his work is by 
no means among the least valuable of the contributions which phreno- 
logists have made in this department of their labours. It is not a 
work of undue pretension in its tone any more than its size, or in the 
choice of its subject. ‘Early domestic education” is the subject 
stated on its title page; and the promise given in its title is strictly 
adhered to. There is no unnecessary digression, and no attempt at a 
display of fine writing or verbal ingenuity, such as an ambitious book- 
maker sometimes inflicts on his readers, as he thinks, for the advance- 
ment of his own reputation, as a coiner of new phrases, or, in the 
current language of the day, “an original thinker.” Phrenologists, 
as a class, are perhaps as little addicted to this foible as any other 
men; and Mr. Warne has as little of it as any of his brother phreno- 
logists. He is evidently fully satisfied of the truth and paramount 
importance of the philosophical system of which he is an adherent; 
and it is the promulgation of the truths it teaches, not the mere 
advancement of a reputation for himself as their teacher, that he has 
in view. We do not mean.to say that his work is a copy or servile 
imitation of any other; for that, it is not. His arrangement, style, and 
illustrations, and, indeed, many of his views, are entirely his own. 
There is none of that ambition after novelty, or the semblance 
of novelty, for its own sake, which sometimes, and perhaps not 
unfrequently, leads authors astray, and detracts sadly from the prac- 
tical utility of what they write. Mr. Warne’s style is concise and 
clear, his mode of arrangement good, and the general view he has 
presented of his subject, highly satisfactory. 

Our author commences his work with a brief introductory state- 
ment, designed for those who are not familiar with the subject, of the 
present position, claims, and uses of phrenology as a science, founded 
on strict inductive principles, and now admitted among the sciences 
by authorities well qualified to pronounce upon its merits. He next 
proceeds to lay down the general subject of his work, by showing the 
extremely partial and defective character of what ordinarily passes 
for education, and the true scope and object of education as rightly 
understood, embracing the training alike of the feelings and of the 
understanding—of all the faculties, in short, which the Creator has 
bestowed on man. Of this wide field, a part is then singled out to be 
the particular subject of consideration ; the education of the human 
being in its earliest stages, and at home, as contradistinguished from 
that which makes up the later years of youth and maturity, and is 
carried on in a great measure away from the family circle. The 
earliest, and therefore most efficient instructer for this period of life, 
is commonly the mother; and to mothers, accordingly, the work is 
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especially addressed. ‘The objection, that as most mothers are igno- 
rant of phrenology, it is useless to address phrenological views and 
arguments to them, is met by the reply, that for the purposes of the 
present treatise it is not the organology of phrenology which requires 
to be presented, explained, er proved, but simply its analysis of the 
mental powers, a subject easy of explanation even to those wholly 
ignorant on the former topic. Phrenology, asa whole, it is remarked, 
may easily be mastered in its leading outlines sufficiently for applica- 
tion to practical uses, by a reference to works readily attainable “in 
every bookstore,” on the subject. To these the reader is referred, to 
satisfy his desire for further information, if happily he have any. The 
subject can be treated only in part, in a work like the present. In 
accordance with this limitation, we have next a correct though brief 
description, on phrenological principles, of the natural powers and 
dispositions of the ‘+ being to be educated in the nursery.” And this 
chapter is naturally succeeded by a fourth, in which an equally brief 
sketch is given of the great ‘‘ practical errors’’ of the day, in regard to 
the education of this being. We cannot do better than present the 
commencing portion of this chapter to our readers, not merely as a 
specimen of our author’s style and mode of dealing with his subject, 
but also as a condensed and forcible state of truths which cannot be 
too generally spread before the community, or their truth and import- 
ance too urgently insisted on. 


“ Having presented to view, the classes of faculties which belong to the 
nature of man, shown their relative importance and dignity, and given a 
catalogue of the principal individual faculties in each class, we pause a 
moment, and ask any intelligent and reffecting mother, which of these 
classes of faculties, and which individual faculty, in any one of them, 
does not require education? If we look at facts, however, we shall be 
ready to conclude that there prevails, almost universally, a practical belief 
that nearly all of them may safely be left uneducated, and that those which 
are admitted o require education, should receive it elsewhere than at home. 
Our position is, that all the faculties of our nature require to be educated ; 
trained to such kinds and degrees of activity as are proper to them; and 
to that activity in such a direction as shall secure the due development 
of them all, and the approbation of Him who has endowed us with them. 
We contend, also, that home is the appropriate place in which for educa- 
tion to have its commencement ; and that parents, but especially mothers, 
are the divinely appointed and responsible instructers. 

“These positions will not, probably, be distinctly disputed, or even 
questioned, in so many words; but we meet with a-.practical denial of 
them in the conduct of almost.all persons to whom God has given chil- 
dren. It isa fact, that all the faculties are not attempted to be educated 
—it is not even proposed to educate any but the intellectual faculties; 
and the education of even these is little attended to, till the child is put 
in charge of the professional teacher; and it is thought just and right, 
that until the child is put under his care, that, course of instruction 
through which it is designed that he shall pass, should not have even its 
commencement, So that the teacher, (than whom, when faithful and 
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intelligent, there is no human being to whom parents are under ter 
obligations, ) instead of finding the soil which he is expected to cultivate, 
prepared to his hand by judicious and careful culture at home, finds it 
overrun with noxious weeds, which it requires much time and great 
labour to eradicate, even if it be at all possible to remove them ; and then 
begins to sow the seeds of instruction in a soil hardened by the neglect 
with which it has been treated, and where he ought to have found the 
young plants prepared for his hand, and waiting only for his fostering 
and directing attention.” 


In the chapter which follows, on “ education during infancy,” each 
of the feelings and intellectual powers which require attention during 
this period, is remarked upon in succession ; and we should be happy, 
if our limits permitted, to make’ some interesting extracts. We are 
obliged, however, to pass on to the next chapter, in which a similar 
course of remark is pursued on “education during childhood.” 
Instead of attempting the almost impossible task of presenting, in the 
few pages we can here devote to the subject, an analysis of the whole 
train of observation in a work which is itself so brief in its notices of 
each topic, as to contain hardly any thing but what is necessary to a 
correct understanding of each, we shall content ourselves with an extract 
or two, selected almost at random, and, as before, with the double 
purpose of illustrating the character of the work, and transferring to 
our own pages important and interesting truths. The first extract we 
shall make, refers to a topic connected with the intellectual education 
of the child, which is far too little thought of in most instances, 


“Tt is in vain to propose to substitute any thing else for this knowledge 
[the knowledge of things, as opposed to that of words] in the parent— 
nothing can possibly stand in its place. The parents of a child may 
have wealth; and may be liberal, and even profuse, in the use of it, for 
the benefit of their children; they may most willingly and joyfully fur- 
nish them books, which contain the information they crave. But this 
will not answer the purpose, for various reasons which might~ be 
assigned; the two following, however, may suffice in this place—First, 
The desire of knowledge commences before the child can possibly 
understand that books are the depositories of knowledge; before he can 
read; and it is painful to his desire to know, even to have its gratifica- 
tion deferred ; and much more so, to have it almost (to the child) hope- 
lessly deferred—i. e. till he can read, and, unaided, prosecute his own 
enquiries. And if he be so eager to know, as to wish at once to learn to 
read, the tediousness of the process disappoints and wearies him; and 
the more so, because the books he studies, for years after he feels the 
craving for knowledge, do not at all satisfy his desires. _For instance, 
he wishes to know what paper is made of ;—perhaps he is not told ; or 
possibly he is informed that it is made of cotton or linen rags. He then 
asks, how is it that dirty rags become clean. paper? how it can be, that 
what looks and feels so different from each other, as rags and paper, can 
be made one of the other? Here he is told, that when he learas to read 
he will know all about it; accordingly he is sent to school, that he may 
learn. His great trial there is, to do violence to his nature, i. e. whereas 
the impulses of his nature prompt him to action, he is made to sit stil 
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on a bench for hours; and his whole intercourse with his teacher is on 
the subject of his lessons. Weeks, and perhaps months, pass away, and 
the little victim of education has lea what? How paper is made? 
What gives it an appearance and texture so different from rags? 
Nothing of all this; but he has learned “great A,” and all the rest of 
the regiment of hieroglyphics; and that a, b, spells ab, and a few more 
such-like discoveries. This is his commencement of knowledge; but 
the knowledge of what? Not things, but words; and the true reason 
why there are so many book-learned blockheads, is, that they have 
become familiar with words and signs, while the things signified have 
been overlooked. Now, secondly, The natural appetite, in a child’s 
intellect, is for the knowledge things signified, and not for — = 
To a child, a book is conceived of simply as a collection of words, which 
mean or teach nothing, i. e. no thing ; all the books with which he has 
become acquainted have been such, and his experience leads him to 
regard all books as the terrible storehouses of tasks.” 


Our second extract has reference to another subject, also sadly over- 
looked by most of those who have the care of children. After speak- 
ing of the involuntary character of the feeling of Cautiousness, the 
nervous timidity which its undue activity often causes in the child, 
and the wicked folly, too often practised in such cases, of aggravating 
by ghost stories and other means, a state of mind so cruelly painful as 
this is to its young victim, our author thus lays down the course 
which should be pursued to relieve the mind of such terrors. 


“ When the child is calm and confiding, introduce pomly and 


kindly, in conversation, the subject of his constitutional infirmity. In- 
form ie. and impress it on his mind, that darkness is really nothing 
more than the absence of light; that the-ebjects in the room are the 
same—chairs, tables, books, &c. neither more nor less, in darkness as in 
light. Perhaps, if very timid, it may be wise to let the lesson stop here 
for the present, and allow the pupil to digest it at leisure. On the next 
occasion, resume the subject by ae him what darkness is? Whether 
it changes, diminishes, or increases the objects in the room? How you 
or he can make darkness? If he knows not your meaning, bid him 
close the shutters, that he may see what the effect is. If, as the gloom 
increases, his terrors a to come over him, bid him think on your 
conversation, open the shutters, and go to play. It is most likely that at 
the next lesson he will be willing perfectly to close the shutters; and 
probably, if you continue talking to him, he may not object to their con- 
tinuing closed a few moments. Assure him that the darkness of night 
is exactly like the darkness he has made, and that it is just as safe; so 
that he never need fear being in the dark. Similar training to that 
above mentioned, will lead him to see the groundlessness of his fears of 
solitude, or being alone; and possibly, indeed, your earliest lesson might 
with advantage be given on solitude, and your second on darkness. 

“If the fears of your child arise from the apprehension of seei 
spectres, ghosts, &c., it will be well to explain to him the causes o 
various mysterious things. This course of proceeding will iasensibly 
lead him to perceive that every effect has a cause, and that there are in- 
telligible causes for many mysterious effects ; he is thus guarded against 
supposing that there is a supernatural cause for every strange thing he 
sees. It would be wise, also, to purchase or hire, for his amusement and 
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instruction, a magic lantern; allow him by day-light to examine the 
slides on which are painted skeletons and bloody heads, &c. Explain 
the nature and use of the lens; and ially how it operates on the 
figures in the slides, to enlarge them. Then close the.shutters, (having 
previously lighted the lamp,) and let him, with his own hands, make 
ghosts, &c. on a screen or wall. Tell him that — persons who have 
seen such things as those he has made on the wall, without knowing 
how they were produced, have really thought that they saw the objects 
themselves, instead of mere pictures, and have been very much alarmed ; 
but, as he now knows, there was nothing for them to fear. Perhaps, in 
his first attempts, his joy may not be wholly without terror; terror at 
the sight of the goblins he has called up; and joy at the thought that he 
can lay them at his pleasure.” 


Another remark follows on the same subject, which is hardly less 
valuable ; and the subject is one which is so little understood, and on 
which, therefore, so much mistake is ordinarily made, that we cannot 
refrain from quoting it. 


“Te need only be added on the education of morbid Cautiousness in 
children, that it is of the utmost importance for the parent or attendant 
to be of a patient, gentle, benevolent disposition; and, withal, intelli- 
gent, as to the nature of the faculty under his training. In all the inter- 
course held with such a child, by its parents or teachers, the utmost 
blandness and gentleness are indispensable. The reason of this neces- 
sity is, that the exhibition of such feelings and dispositions has a ten- 
dency to keep still the too susceptible Cautiousness of the child, or to 
soothe it, if excited ; and, according to the principles we have laid down, 
any fe weakens by inaction. On the contrary, if a parent or 
teacher, or domestic, be irritable, impatient, or nervous; and especially 
if ignorant of the nature of the feeling with which they have to do, in 
the training of their charge, by incessantly leading the child to appre- 
hend some suffering or punishment from their displeasure, they will 
infallibly do injury, by increasing the evil in question. Such persons 
maintain in almost constant activity, (and thus increase that activity,) 
a principle already too active; incessantly augment a feeling, at present 
excessive in the child; and under such treatment cure of the evil may 
be considered as hopeless.” 


Our limits allow us to extract only one more subject, and we select 
a passage which forms part of our author’s introductory observations 
on the education of the three highest sentiments of human nature, 
Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and Reverence; in a word, on what 
is par excellence the moral and religious education of the child. 


“But though it is with these that we have especially to do, in the 
religious education of children, let it not, fora moment, be supposed that 
we have to do exclusively with these. In the business of religious edu- 
cation, these should be addressed; but they should mo and, ene 
scarcely ever, be addressed alone, but always through the intellectua 
faculties—the understanding. But this is very far from being the usual 
mode of teaching religion to children. On the contrary, a course is 
adopted which is not only injudicious, but, if it may be said without 
offence, is positively absurd ; exhibitions are made both of religion and- 
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of God, which can scarcely be productive of any other effects than a 
rooted aversion to both; teachers and parents “sow cockle, and expect 
to reap barley.” But it cannot be so. It is admitted that they bave no 
such designs, or wishes; they desire and intend the very reverse; but 
there are certain tendencies in the course they adopt, which their good 
intentions will not reverse. The human mind has received from its 
Creator a certain nature and constitution; and according to this, it will 
be affected in a certain way by certain modes of treatment ; and if cer- 
tain courses have a tendency to produce injury and mischief, the purest 
motives and the best intentions, joined to the most fervent prayers, will 
not prevent it or effect its opposite. 

“ Probably every one will readily acknowledge that real religion con- 
sists in supreme love to God, and such a course of conduct.as will arise 
from that single source. In the religious education of a child, then, the 
great object contemplated by the parent, is, to inspire such a love to 
Him. It is love which produces love, according to a common adage; 
or, more properly, it is loveliness which produces it. Accordingly, the 
loveliness of the divine character should be brought before the child, in 
order to awaken his affection. But is this the actual course, in the 
religious training of a child? Very far from it. Instead of this, it is 
usual to make such displays of the character of God as are calculated to 
excite scarcely any feelings but those of terror and alarm; i. e. in the 
attempt to inspire love to God in the bosom of a child, and with the 
intention, too, that such shall be the result, measures are actually taken, 
the most naturally adapted to prevent that result, and produce exactly 
the opposite one. We can, it is true, account satisfactorily to ourselves 
for the adoption of this mode of procedure; but this does neither anni- 
hilate ee evil, or — it; . — — feel little a 
unravel the philosophy of so unphilosophical a course, were it not e 
hope that the exhibition of the evil may have a tendency to diminish it. 

‘Pious parents and teachers desire for their children and pupils, above 
all things, that they should become the subjects of real religion. They 
consider, too, that, since religion is nothing, unless it has the dominion 
in the soul, they must labour to invest it with the dominion; and, accord- 
ingly, that they must address the most powerful feelings of the child, 
and enlist them on the side of religion and of God, in order to accom- 
plish this object. Now, they are conscious that one of the most power- 
ful feelings in themselves is fear—t. e: excited Cautiousness; and also, 
that it is when they make appeals to the same feeling in their childre 
(i. e. when they threaten to punish them,) that they are most cnecuaatil 
in securing obedience to their own commands; therefore, as they think 
religion to consist in obedience to God, they conclude that obedience to 
Him will be most effectually secured by an appeal to the same feeling 
as produces obedience to them. Hence they make very early, and per- 
haps some of their very earliest and strongest appeals to Cautiousness; 
and exhibit to their children, almost wholly, those attributes and those 
acts of the Creator which shall awaken their fears; viz. his terrors—the 


vr and brimstone, and horrible tempest” of the world of despair, &c. 


“ Moloch, hortid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parent's tears,’ 


were the God of Christians, a course of conduct like that above described 
would be perfectly rational, in the religious education of their childrens 
but as the case really is, it is impossible to conceive of any mode of 
training called religious, which is less deserving of the name.” 
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Of the remarks which follow the errors of the course here con- 
demned, and in explanation of the opposite course which, as a reli- 
gious man and a phrenologist, our author would recommend, we 
cannot here speak at length; but must be content to refer our readers 
to them as they are found in his own words, and in the concluding 
pages of his own work. On all the subjects, indeed, we may safely 
say, to which our author adverts, we would recommend to our readers 
a perusal of his remarks in their original form. In a brief review, it 
is not possible to give a correct idea of their tenor, character, and 
value, and therefore we have not attempted the task, further than by 
quoting a few passages. The reader will find many others quite as 
valuable and interesting as any we have extracted, in every part of 
the work. If he be a phrenologist, there is much in it to suggest to 
him material for thought, though not put forward, as we have already 
observed, in an ambitious form. If not a phrenologist, he has much 
to learn from it. He may not rise from its perusal a confirmed 
phrenologist. We do not suppose he will. It is not meant he 
should. But he must, if we are not sadly in-error, rise from it with 
a higher opinion of the claims of phrenology on his attention as a 
subject of valuable enquiry, and with views and information he did 
not before possess, on matters which he must feel to be of no 
secondary utility and magnitude. 





ARTICLE IV. 


REMARKS ON THE ORGAN OF WATCHFULNESS. 


Mr. Eprror,— 

Some years since, I discovered, as I thought, a mental faculty and 
its organ; but declined making them known to the public, except in 
the lecture-room, till observation should confirm my opinion and 
qualify me to treat of them correctly. These causes of delay are 
now, in a great measure, removed; and I have endeavoured to give 
form to what I know, or fancy I know, about them for your Journal, 
but I fear my communication is longer than you may desire. 

I hope its length will not lessen its value, inasmuch as I have con- 
fined my remarks to what I have witnessed, and under circumstances, 
too, more favourable to clear analysis and deduction than was, per- 
haps, ever enjoyed by any other phrenologist. I have had the 
society, the history, and crania of all the tribes and clans of our 
southern Indians, and have lived five years in the new southern 
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states; the citizens of which seem to have been selected, from the 
great mass of mankind, by a species of elective affinity for the pur- 
poses of noble daring and difficult enterprise. And although the 
greatest difficulties incidental to a new and savage country have been 
removed, the people still manifest an unconquerable disposition—still 
court danger and difficulty, and, in the exuberance of their energy, 
every feeling of the mind is openly and boldly manifested in laudable 
or vicious enterprises. The elements of society are too heteroge- 
neous for a tyrannising public opinion to prevail; therefore every 
human impulse may be seen exhibiting itself in a state of passionate 
excitement. 

Under such advantages, I have been forced to the conclusions that 
are contained in the following pages, and therefore respectfully solicit 
my readers to guard against a premature expression of opinion 
respecting their legitimacy. Z?uth, I trust, is the object of every 
phrenologist, and nature is his final teacher. 

In the winter of 1832 and 1833, I had a young friend, Mr. S——, 
who had returned to live with me after an absence of eight or nine 
months, during which time his health had become greatly impaired, 
and his pecuniary affairs much deranged. He was petulant and 
harsh to his nurse, discourteous to all who came about him, and 
suspicious and watchful of their intentions. 

As I felt much interested for his recovery and happiness, I studied 
his organisation and manifestations ; but could not, by the light which 
had been shed upon the subject of mind by Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Combe, comprehend the source of his suspiciousness. Although he 
did not doubt that I was more interested for his welfare than any one 
else, his actions testified that he even doubted the sincerity of my 
professions and attentions. — 

Upon his return to health, I was frequently surprised at his success 
in discovering the motives of those who came within the circle of his 
vision; and to deceive him seemed almost impossible. He could 
obtain the secrets of those with whom he had intercourse, and, 
indeed, of an entire community, without any apparent effort.* 


* To illustrate the idea I wish to convey, I will give in detail the circumstances 
that attended, in his case, a manifestation of this singular power. In the spring 
of 1833, a man (who was not very well dressed, but in this respect did not differ 
from hundreds of others who walked the same street daily) halted for a moment 
before my door, Mr, S—— saw him, but said nothing at the time, and probably 
never would, if the house adjoining mine had not been robbed a week afterwards, 
when he described this individual, and gave it as his opinion that he was one of 
the robbers. In a few days, eleven men were arrested for this burglary, and 
among those who were proved guilty was the person whom he suspected. 
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Mr. S——— was educated in a correct manner, as regards morality 
and religion, and not addicted to gaming; but when induced to play, 
he was very successful. And when he came in contact with those 
who disliked him, he would discover their secreted feelings, although 
they were as polite to him as he could either expect or desire. 
Wherever he went, his chief pleasure seemed to consist in discover- 
ing the purposes of those who were about him. 

It is now proper to state that Mr. S—— had large Combativeness, 
Adhesiveness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Appro- 
bativeness, Firmness, Hope, Reverence, Ideality, and the perceptive 
and relative powers in general. His Cautiousness, Self-esteem, 
Mirthfulness, Comparison, Causality, &c., were rather moderate. 

Having made the preceding observations upon Mr. S——, I 
reflected upon the characters of some persons, known in history, who 
must have been similarly endowed. I then endeavoured to ascertain 
whether such a mental disposition could be referred to any of the 
established powers of the mind, or to any combination of them. I 
decided that it was not a function of Cautiousness, for Mr. S-—— 
had this organ too moderately developed-to render him prudently 
circumspect. I then turned my attention to Secretiveness, the organ 
of which was large in him; but, according to Dr. Spurzheim, the 
function under consideration cannot be attributed to it, because, he 
says, “‘concealment is the essence of all its manifestations.” Here, 
however, I was met by Mr. Scott, who does not confine its operations 
within such narrow limits. It is his opinion, “‘ that it communicates 
the desire to discover the secrets of others, as well as to conceal our 
own.”’* 

Which, then, of these writers, Spurzheim or Scott, has the sanction 
of nature for-his opinion? One of the fundamental doctrines of 
phrenology, and, I might add, ‘of nature, universally, is that no single 
instrument can perform two distinct functions. Has not Mr. Scott 
violated this law? It seems clear to me that no two functional acts 
are more distinct and dissimilar than concealing and discovering. I 
regard Dr. Spurzheim as being correct; but naTure is the only 
umpire in this case, and I will now appeal to it. 

The oppossum is so defective in prudence that he is very easily 
caught; he visits even the yard where, in his predaceous excursions, 
he must frequently have heard the dogs barking, and yet, in secretive- 
ness, he is unequaled by any other animal. I have known him to 
conceal the existence of pain, and even life, when the dog was crush- 
ing his bones. 


* Combe’s System of Phrenology. 
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The small or screech-owl is as little cautious’ and vigilant as the 
oppossum, and it is as easily taken; for when he is in the hollow 
of a tree, or snugly perched by its trunk, he feels so thoroughly 
concealed that he will not move; and hence, can be taken with the 
hand. 

It must now be apparent that Secretiveness does not give the 
impulse to discover; for if it did, the oppossum and screech-owl 
would, from the power of their Secretiveness, too quickly discover 
the secrets and motives of their enemies to be so easily caught as 
they are. Furthermore, the domestic cat is more secretive than the 
dog, but it is far from being as capable of discovering the affective 
condition or purposes of those who come into its presence. 

To be satisfied that a disposition to discover the secrets or inten- 
tions of others does not inhere in Cautiousness, we have only to 
study the character of the eagle, hawk, heron, sheep, buck, &c. 
These animals avoid all known danger—they start at the approach of 
a known enemy—they practise no stratagem, and do not distinguish 
between those who meditate mischief against them, and those who 
do not. 

If the power in question cannot be attributed to Secretiveness nor 
Cautiousness, the two combined cannot of course produce it; but the 
power exists, and whether it be independent or not, is yet to be 
determined. 

The fox is not only secretive and cautious, but remarkable for his 
vigilance, suspicion, and stratagem. ‘The removal of a fence, the 
accidental placement of a rail, or breaking of a bush, about his usual 
haunts, does not fail to excite his attention. The crow is still more 
remarkable, if possible, for the display of this power in discovering 
the motives of others, than the fox. There are but few persons who 
can have failed to observe how closely he may be approached by 
those who have no designs against him; and how certainly he flies 
from those who have, and that, too, before they arrive within shooting 
distance. It must now be pretty evident, I think, that the fox and 
crow have, besides Secretiveness and Cautiousness, some other power 
in a high degree, upon which the most of their character depends. 
But what is this power? 

As far as I am permitted to draw an inference from the manifesta- 
tions of inferior animals, I conelude that a disposition to conceal, to 
take care, and to discover, depends each upon a separate power. 
And in precise conformity with this opinion, I have seen persons who 
were secretive, but not cautious ; cautious, but not secretive ; secretive 
and cautious, but not disposed to discover hidden purposes, affective 
conditions, and vice versa. 
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The preceding observations and reflections have brought me to the 
conviction that the disposition to observe the affective condition or 
manifestations of others—the desire to discover the secret motives 
which are operating about us—the power which Mr. Scott attributes 
to Secretiveness—depends upon a special faculty, which I call 


WATCHFULNESS. 

Regarding the disposition to discover the affective condition of 
others, or their motives, as being a necessary associate of the impulse 
to take care, in the formation of a prudent character, I was induced to 
examine the lateral margin of the crown of Mr. S——’s head, and 
finding the middle portion of it, between Cautiousness and Ideality, 
reaching to, and sometimes including, the coronal suture, to be very 
much developed, I suspected this to be the locality of its organ; and 
the examinations I have made, during six years of phrenological 
observation, have confirmed the conjecture. ‘That this is the seat of 
a special power of the mind, has been believed by many; Mr. 
Combe, in his System of Phrenology, has left it with a mark of 
interrogation. 

The organ disposes those in whom it is energetic, to observe 
mental manifestations, to study motives, and when associated with 
Secretiveness, to unravel hidden purposes. It directs the attention of 
the intellectual powers to the animal kingdom, instead of inanimate 
nature ; to man, not things. Mr. S——— possessed the perceptive and 
relative powers in a high degree of development; but, for all this, he 
manifested no disposition to study the natural sciences, although 
surrounded with cabinets of them. 

We have an admirable illustration of this power in the character of 
Sterne; and from the expression of his eye, the “ side-long glan¢e 
and watchful look,” I am sure he possessed the organ in a high 
degree. Mr. Scott may be correct in assigning to the organ of Wit 
the disposition to determine mental qualities, for which Sterne and 
Franklin were so remarkable—an attribute of mind which I regard as 
being very different from the one under consideration. The views 
of Mr. S. W. Fuller, in the sixth number of your Journal, go far, in 
my opinion, to support Mr. Scott. 

The intellectual faculties have relation to the external world, and 
Individuality keeps up their attention to it, unless prevented by dis- 
turbing forces; the affective faculties have relation to those of our 
fellow-beings, and Watchfulness, I apprehend, keeps them active in 
reference to that relation, and directs, accordingly, the intellectual 
powers; hence I conclude that Watchfulness. holds the same relation 
to the other affective powers, and the affective condition of others, 
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that Individuality does to the other intellectual and the external world; 
consequently, the essence of all its manifestations is to keep the mind 
alive to the motives, feelings, and purposes of others. 

Females, in general, have this organ more developed than men, and 
this fact is in keeping with that of their possessing a quicker percep- 
tion of character. I have uniformly found this organ large in those 
lawyers who were remarkable for their tact in extracting the truth 
from witnesses, and for the destruction of evidence by cross-examina- 
tion. When aided by Secretiveness, Cautiousness, and Constructive- 
ness, it gives the power to frame interrogations in such a manner as 
to obtain the desired answer, if it can be given.* 

It is this power that disposes men to-seek those offices in which 
safety and success depend mainly upon its power and activity. 
Hence police officers and prison wardens generally have a large 
development of this organ. The warden of the Tennessee peniten- 
tiary assured me that he had prevented attempts being made to break 
the prison, by discovering in the expression and manner of the con- 
victs the existence of evil intentions, and upon having them called up 
for punishment, they confessed the facts. ‘This officer has Watchful- 
ness and Cautiousness well developed; but Secretiveness is rather 
moderate. 

Than this, there is, perhaps, no mental power more important to 
military men. Cautiousness admonishes them to be always prepared 
against such assaults and dangers as observation has taught to be con- 
sequent upon war; Secretiveness enables them to conceal their forces, 
plans, and purposes; but Watchfulness gives them the ability to 
discover, by small indications, the intentions of the enemy, and to 
practise such stratagems as are calculated to deceive. Buonaparte, 
Washington, and Burr, were highly endowed with it. It aids, ina 
similar manner, politicians and tradesmen. 

Although this power, in a high degree, is essential to those who 
have to be constantly contending with men, it is greatly incompatible 
with mechanical and scientific pursuits. Very few persons engaged 
in the latter, will be found to have more than a moderate development 


* I am acquainted with a legal gentleman in Virginia, who possesses this power 
to such a degree as to have arrested men in the highway and in hotels, for offences 
against the laws, without having learned that any had been committed; and 
although he was not always able to retain them upon his mere suspicion, yet the 
sequel proved him to be correct. He was at one time attorney for the common- 
wealth ; and during his service in that office, no indictment of his framing was 
ever quashed. This gentleman would not, in any intelligent court, rank higher 
than third rate as a man of intellect, He was fond of gaming, and was generally 
successful, 
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of the organ; and those of the former who have it large, neglect their 
business to pursue trade or the management of men for other purposes. 
When this power and that of Marvellousness are both well developed, 
undue confidence will be reposed in those whose character is well and 
favourably established ; but strangers, and those of doubtful character, 
will be closely watched. 

Politicians, actors, and business men require Secretiveness to con- 
ceal their emotions; but Watchfulness, I apprehend, prompts to the 
use of the natural or artificial language, as the case may require, while 
Imitation exhibits or expresses it. The man, then, who would elude 
observation, must do more than merely to hide; he must practise 
stratagem as the fox does to evade the dogs. Some politicians are so 
circular in their movements, and so frequently cross their own trail, 
that it is almost impossible for any party to discover their true 
position. In all such men, Watchfulness may be looked for as a 
prominent member of the mental family. 

Females, generally, and those men who have the organ large, can 
bear a very great privation of sleep, without apparent injury; while 
those in whom it is small, very quickly suffer. In consequence of 
this, it greatly aids the medical practitioner in sustaining the fatigues 
of his profession. It enables him, also, to discover such causes of 
disease as are intentionally concealed, from reputable or other con- 
siderations. 

When this power is energetic, and the intellectual, especially the 
perceptive faculties, are too defective to obtain what it desires, an 
unhappy condition of the mind is produced. If Approbativeness be 
large, then the smallest circumstance is construed into an offence. 
To preserve the friendship of such persons, we must be constantly 
making explanations and apologies, or avoid their society. As an 
illustration of this unfortunate combination, J. J. Rousseau may be 
cited. A similar condition of the mental arrangement seems to obtain 
in manifestations of jealousy. Watchfulness causes to be instituted, 
upon the most trifling circumstances, a train of thought to sustain a 
suspicion, however slightly excited. An exemplification of this we 
find in the language of Othello, in relation to Desdemona— 

“ Happily, for I am black, 
And have not those soft parts of conversation 


That chamberers have: or, for J am declined 
Into the vale of years.” 


Thus discovering in himself reasons corroborative of what he had 
learned from Tago, touching the infidelity of his wife. 
It is a well known fact, that all persons who abuse themselves with 


erdent spirits, are not equally liable to delirium tremens. In this 
VOL. I.—31 
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affection I have uniformly found Watchfulness well developed, when 
compared with the superior sentiments. This liability is greatly 
increased by deficient Individuality. If Combativeness be well deve- 
loped, and Destructiveness be not small, suicide may be anticipated.* 

Suicide is referred indirectly to Cautiousness and directly to 
Destructiveness. My observations, and they have been numerous 
and made under circumstances the most favourable to correct conclu- 
sions, have disposed me to believe that Watchfulness and Combative- 
ness are far more essential. When any highly energetic power is 
wounded, large Watchfulness throws the whole mental economy into 
the most violent commotion; and if Firmness be moderate or small, 
Destructiveness respectable, and Combativeness large, suicide may 
eventuate, whether Cautiousness be Jarge or moderate. Cautious- 
ness, under some circumstances, may greatly aid; but no condition 
of this power, even with large Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
will be followed by suicide, if Watchfulness be small. 

The cautious man is rarely a gambler, and yet gamblers very 
frequently commit suicide. If Watchfulness disposes to gaming, and 
is essential to success, and, at the same time, is a necessary element 
in suicide, all difficulty is explained. 

Savage character is more unequivocal in determining phrenological 
questions than any other; because all the heads of the same tribe 
possess a common form, and all manifest a common character, except 
in force.t Among our southern Indians, the Creeks are not disposed 
to suicide, and it seldom occurs among them, except in cases where it 
is forced upon them as preferable to some other mode of death. But 
the Choctaws, Hitchelees, and Uchees, frequently perpetrate self- 
murder as a voluntary act. The former, as a people, have very 
moderate Watchfulness, while the latter have it highly developed.t 


* Dr. Fearn, of Mobile, Ala., brought me a skull to test my phrenological skill. 
In the course of my examination of it, I remarked, This person was very liable 
to intemperance, and to delirium tremens. The Dr., in stating what he knew of 
the man, said that he died of a second attack of that disease. Professor Stone, of 
the N. O. Charity Hospital, told me, upon a visit to that institution, that he had a 
“smart fellow” in one of the wards who would soon be discharged, and desired 
me to look at his head. The instant I placed my hand upon it, I said, “ This 
man is greatly predisposed to delirium iremens.” “He has just recovered from 
an attack of it,” anawered the doctor. 

¢ From the manner in which northern and European phrenologists speak of 
our savages, I am sure they know little about them. There is more difference 
between different savage tribes than between any civilised nations. Hence it is 
preposterous to speak of them indifferently, in treating of phrenological questions. 

+ I have the skulls of two suicides, a Polish officer and a Hitchelee Indian; in 
both of which Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, and 
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In many instances, as with many other powers of the mind, the 
manifestation of Watchfulness will be found to exceed what would, @ 
priori, be expected from the size of the organ; but the history of the 
individual will show that he was associated with circumstances that 
were calculated to render it even preternaturally active. Many per- 
sons seem to be almost intuitively acquainted with human nature. 
This peculiar disposition I find beautifully expressed in “The Last 
Days of Pompeii,” where Glaucus is made to say, “* We Greeks 
learn mankind from our cradle; we are not the less profound, in that 
we affect no sombre mien; our lips smile, but our eyes are grave— 
they observe, they note, they study.” 

It has been suggested, that this portion of the brain produced 
emotions of sublimity, when we contemplate a grand spectacle. My 
opportunities to make observations in reference to this opinion, have 
been frequent and unusually good. A literary friend accompanied 
me to the Natural Bridge of Virginia. Such was the impression of 
sublimity which this curiosity produced on his mind, that his mus- 
cular energies were greatly enfeebled, and for several days nothing 
else seemed to occupy his mind. He published a highly embellished 
description of it. He had very large Cautiousness, large Ideality and 
Marvellousness, moderate Causality, Comparison, and small Watch- 
fulness. 

During my explorations of the splendid caverns in the vicinity of 
Tuscumbia, Ala., I had many opportunities for making similar obser- 
vations. My conclusion is, that sublime emotions depend upon 
Cautiousness, Marvellousness, and Reverence. 

Dr. Buchanan, an able phrenologist, obtained from me two years 
since, the preceding views upon the organ of Watchfulness. He has 
recently informed me that he is convinced that I am, in the main, 
correct. I feel a very strong conviction that nature, if patiently 
observed, will bring every observer to the same result. 

I have now to perform a duty to myself that will afford me no 
pleasure, and, perhaps, the public no interest; nevertheless, I feel it 
to be a duty, and therefore I hope to be indulged in the discharge 
of it. 

In the second volume of the “ Annals of Phrenology,” page 420, is 
a paper, titled “* New Phrenological Theories,’ read before the 


Watchfulness, are very large, while Firmness and the perceptive powers are 
greatly defective. I have also the skulls of several suicides in which Destructive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, and Firmness, are but moderately large, while 
Combativeness is large, and Watchfulness very large. One of these was a negro, 
who hung himself because his master threatened to sell him to a severe negro 
master. In this case, it is proper to add that Self-esteem is large. 
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Boston Phrenological Society, October 16th, 1835, by E. L. Froth- 
ingham. In this paper, which is remarkable for its many novel and 
prenosterous notions, I find announced the discovery of a mental 
faculty and organ called ‘* Watchfulness ;” with a brief, and, in some 
respects, a ridiculous account of its function. That your readers 
may know what this gentleman has said upon the subject of Watch- 
fulness, I will extract his account of it. 

‘* Watchfulness I suppose to determine the activity of those organs 
of the perceptive intellect which take cognisance of the outward 
appearance of objects. It manifests the desire to observe; excites 
attention in those perceptive organs, and determines the strength and 
durability of the impressions received by them. Its activity is also 
supposed to produce wakefulness. Persons in whom the organ is 
large and active, will be able, from the great stimulus communicated 
to the external senses, to remain a long time without regular sleep ; to 
be refreshed with short intervals of rest, and to wake at slight noises.” 
How philosophical ! ! ! 

‘“‘ This propensity is stronger in woman than in man—is the reason 
why she is generally so much more observing, and why she is enabled 
to be such a ministering angel, when pain and sickness wring the 
brow! Its organ is situated in the forward part of the space usually 
allotted to caution, immediately over the ear, and above Secretiveness. 
The situation of it may be seen upon any Indian skull, on all of which 
it is remarkably prominent. ‘The nature of its manifestations may 
also be understood by studying the character of this race.” 

In another part of this truly remarkable essay, I find the following 
language :—** This race of men (Indians) -have exhibited an activity 
of the perceptive intellect, a vivid perception, and a tenacious memory 
of objects which is rarely found in civilised man, in whom these 
organs are much more extensively developed.” 

To express my opinion of the matter contained in these extracts, is 
useless; I will only attempt to prevent the public mind from being 
abused by it. 

I have about two hundred Indian crania, and have mixed with the 
living tribes, observed their manners and customs, and if, by such 
means, a correct notion can be had of our Indians, Mr. Frothingham 
has not made one correct remark about them, or I am greatly deceived. 
From the inspection of a few Indian crania, he ventures to make a 
mass of ruins of the present phrenological edifice; and to supply what 
he regards as defects, he creates as many as four new mental powers, 
and assigns to them such functions‘as no other being than himself 
could ever have conceived. He is truly an original. 

A few years since, six Indians were escorted through our country, 
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and their entire indifference to every object of sense, except military 
munitions, that was presented to them, became a matter of surprise to 
our citizens generally. When our splendid cities, steamboats, rail- 
roads, stores, and parlours, cannot excite observation in those who 
never saw them before, will it be said that such persons have a great 
disposition to observe? That portion of the head in which I locate 
the organ of Watchfulness is not generally as well developed in them 
as among the whites. But in Secretiveness and Cautiousness—in 
hiding their purposes, and in avoiding such dangers as experience has 
discovered to them—they greatly surpass the whites; but, under 
similar advantages, the whites excel them in stratagem. As hunters 
and marksmen, they are greatly inferior to the whites. ‘They observe 
nature very little; are exceedingly ignorant of every department of 
natural knowledge; but, like the frontier white man, their memory of 
injuries, favours, and strangers, is lasting. 

We both agree that women manifest this power more than men: 
but will any one dare to say that they observe nature more than men? 
They observe closely the manifestations of persons ; but mere objects 
of sense, as a general rule, afford them but little enjoyment. Sterne 
had large Watchfulness and perceptive intellect; why did he not 
devote himself“to the natural sciences? simply because his Watchful- 
ness disposed him to observe human manifestations. From all that 
we can discover, the eagle, hawk, and buck, are, according to his 
views, more watchful than the dog, fox, and crow, inasmuch as they 
cannot be so closely approached by an enemy. But there still exists 
between these animals a very remarkable difference, which is explained 
by my definition of Watchfulness. That is, the former observe things, 
and distinguish between them; the latter, in addition, observe mani- 
festations, and comprehend the mental purposes they indicate. 

It is not a little surprising that Mr. F should discover an 
organ and name it, without having discovered its function!! I will 
not accuse him with having surreptitiously obtained the name of such 
a mental power, and then speculated as to its probable function; but 
I will take care to keep the public mind from becoming so far abused, 
as to suspect me for having obtained any thing from him, without due 
acknowledgment. 

In the winter of 1832 and 1833, I taught in Baltimore the supposed 
discovery of a mental power, the function of which, in essence, the 
same as above detailed; but I called it Suspiciousness. In a short 
time after, I regarded suspicion as an abnormal manifestation, and 
changed the name to Watchfulness. In confirmation of this state- 
ment, I refer to Professor Miller, of that city. In 1833 and 1834, I 
taught the same discovery in many places in Virginia; reference, Dr. 
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B. Welford, president of the Phrenological Society of Fredericksburg. 
In the winter of 1834 and 1835, I taught the same in Cincinnati; the 
only persons to whom I could make certain reference are dead. In 
the spring of 1835, I taught the same in New Orleans to crowded 
houses ; reference, Professor E. H. Barton. In the summer of the 
same year, I taught this discovery in many places in Alabama; Presi- 
dent Woods, now of Boston, heard me at Tuscaloosa. In the fall of 
the same season, I visited Nashville, Tenn., and examined the head 
of Murrel, the land pirate, and gave my opinion of it to the public. 
In that communication, the organ of Watchfulness was named, and 
its influence upon his character alluded to, but not in a very special 
manner. Among thc many journals into which this communication 
found a place, I will name the Medical Repository of Cincinnati. 

Now, permit me to ask, is it probable that I could have been heard 
on this faculty and organ, so extensively as above stated, before the 
year 1835, without the probability of my discovery reaching some 
phrenologist in Boston ? 

Some persons may desire to know why I did not long since make 
this discovery known to the public. For the benefit of young men, I 
will give my reasons. Immediately after graduating in medicine, one 
of the professors, Dr. Drake, advised me not to “dabble,” while 
young, in the public prints; but to make observations, and mature 
my judgment on the subjects I might investigate. This advice was 
not lost; and the more I read the journals of the day, the more I have 
reason to thank him for it. The great amount of juvenile matter, 
betraying much want of observation, which many of them contain, 
greatly lessens their value. I should add, however, that two years 
since, I sent an essay on this subject to the Boston “ Annals of 
Phrenology,” which, without my knowledge, had ceased to be 
published. ' 

Respectfully, 
W. Byrp Powe. 





ARTICLE V. 
PHRENOLOGY IN RELATION TO FATALISM, NECESSITY, AND HUMAN 

RESPONSIBILITY. 

BY JOSEPH A. WARNE, A. M. 
(Continued from page 351 of this Journal.) 

In the number for July, our attention was directed to the subject of 
fatalism, principally ; and we endeavoured to show that the charge of 
fatalism, when the term is interpreted in accordance with its etymology, 
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viz. as teaching that by the word, or decree, or sentence of the Supreme 
Being, the world exists, and each thing and being possesses just that 
nature which is impressed upon it, and the present order of visible 
things is constituted ;—that fatalism, as thus interpreted, is no more 
chargeable on phrenology than it is on the creeds of all reflecting and 
intelligent Christians, as declared by themselves ; or than the same as 
taught in the volume of revelation itself. If the position we then 
assumed was solidly and successfully maintained, we might justly 
consider that if we should terminate the consideration of fatalism here, 
our triumph over objections would be complete. But it is our desire 
effectually and perfectly to quiet the fears of the timid; we shall 
therefore proceed to consider some other objections allied to those 
formerly met, and which are sometimes alleged against phrenology. 

It is said by the objector, “If it be true that all our emotions, and 
all our faculties, are the result of physical organisation, the actions 
resulting from our emotions, and from the activity of our faculties, 
must be attributable to the same cause; and we can no more be 
answerable for our emotions, and the actions to which they lead, than 
we can for our physical constitution, our complexion, and our birth- 
place ; there is still a sort of fatality attending our conduct, an uncon- 
trollable necessity of action which must deprive us of liberty, and, 
with this deprivation, must exempt us from accountability.” 

This objection is certainly very specious; and in stating it, we 
have endeavoured to give to it all the strength of which it is suscep- 
tible ; and if, in all its strength, phrenology cannot stand against it, 
our sentence is, Let that science go “by the board.” But we have 
no fears for phrenology—it can well sustain the onset; and in this 
assurance, we shall endeavour to give to the objection a solid and 
satisfactory reply. 

It is of importance, here, that we possess clear and definite concep- 
tions of the import of principal terms. What, then, is meant by the 
word “ necessity,” in the objection? This is a term applied to that 
state of things which it is supposed must exist, if emotion depend on 
cerebral organisation, and if actions result from emotions. We feel 
confident that we utter the sentiments of all sound phrenologists, 
when we say, that by the word “necessity” we understand the prin- 
ciple of causation; this, at least, is our own idea of its import—the 
relation between cause and effect. Thus, gravitation is the cause 
why heavy bodies, when unsupported, fall to the ground; and their 
so falling when unsupported, is a necessary consequence of gravitation. 
The admission that two and two make four, is a necessary conse- 
quence from an understanding of the terms in which the proposition 
“two and two make four” is couched ; united with an appreciation 
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of the relations which the numbers mentioned bear to each other. 
We have here given two illustrations, taken, one from the physical, 
and one from the intellectual world; and we cannot but persuade our- 
selves that we are distinctly understood. And we should be equally 
intelligible, when treating of the moral world, were the applicability 
of the above definition of necessity to this department of knowledge 
equally attended to. It is, in this department, no less really than in 
the others, the principle of causation—the relation between cause and 
effect; for there can no more exist a moral effect without a moral 
cause, than there can a physical effect without a corresponding 
physical cause. 

But we are not required to express ourselves in this strict and 
philosophical form ; and we shall be more generally and better under- 
stood if we avoid it, and say, that by necessity in relation to moral 
conduct, we mean “ that actions always, and of necessify, result from 
motives ;” i. e. ‘that motives are the causes of actions.’”’ It is strange 
that this should ever have been questioned; because every human 
being is, in every voluntary action of his life, an example of its truth. 
It is motive which impels us forward in every business enterprise— 
in every benevolent undertaking—in every exertion to provide for and 
protect ourselves and our families; to obey the laws, and to uphold 
the frame of civil government; and there is, universally, a reliance on 
this principle, when we desire to originate in, others, actions of any 
given character: we present to them the appropriate motives to act 
according to our wishes. It is because, in fact, men are actuated by 
various motives, that those whose stations in society, and their rela- 
tions to other men, require that they should act upon and influence 
the minds of others, are able to select and put into operation those 
motives which are appropriate, and to predict, almost with certainty, 
what will be the results. There would be, and, indeed, there could 
be, no sagacious foresight, no science of politics, but for the operation 
of the laws of causation in the moral world—but for the just ground 
that exists for the expectation of certain consequences resulting from 
the operation of certain causes, or motives to action. The denial of 
this would unhinge the whole frame of human society. If man acted 
without motives, we have no security how he would act im any con- 
ceivable circumstances; he might act reasonably or unreasonably, 
justly or unjustly, wisely or unwisely, well or ill; without motive, 
his course is as uncertain as that of a ship without a rudder. Of 
what use, on such a supposition, would be all the institutions which 
involve the happiness of mankind? Education, morality and religion, 
rewards and punishments, would all be inefficient, for all these are 
addressed to motives; but if a man is not to be influenced by motives, 
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they would be inappropriate to his nature, and without advantage to 
his interests. 

Sufficient has now, perhaps, been said, to show the absurdity of 
the supposition we have considered ; for it is an incontrovertible fact, 
that man, like other things and beings, is subjected to the laws of 
causation. But so far is this from militating against morality and 
religion, that all religious and moral truths suppose man in harmony 
with the rest of nature, in this particular; and do, in fact, present 
before him objects, the most eminently adapted to call into activity 
our noblest faculties ;—that is, these truths are, themselves, the most 
powerful motives to call into activity man’s highest powers, and to 
direct them to right moral action. 

But, says the objector, ‘‘ Your doctrine, as a phrenologist, is, that 
the kind of motive, and its degree of strength, result from cerebral 
organisation ; if so, they must be just what they are, in kind and in 
degree; and if so, am I accountable for feeling their force? Is not 
my action, necessary action, in such a sense as to exonerate me from 
accountability for it?” 

The objection, in this form of it, considers necessity as identical 
with irresistibility ; but this is not the doctrine of phrenology, and 
accordingly phrenology disowns it. The doctrine of our science is, 
That all the mental faculties are innate—that we are born with them 
—and that they are manifested by means of cerebral organs; and 
more, that they depend on cerebral organs for their manifestation— 
that manifestation of the mental faculties cannot in the present life be 
made, but through the medium of cerebral organs. In such a sense 
only does phrenology harmonise with fatalism. Moreover, phrenology 
teaches that action depends on power, and that without power no 
voluntary action can be performed. But power of voluntary action 
phrenology calls motive, as we have already seen; it teaches, there- 
fore, that such action is the result of motive. So far, and only so far, 
does phrenology harmonise with the doctrine of necessity. But from 
this it does not follow that all actions are unavoidable and irresistible ; 
and therefore that moral responsibility does not exist. It is doubtless 
true, that without power we cannot act; but this is quite another 
position from the following one—‘* Having power, we cannot abstain 
from action.”” In order to action, the faculty or power must be in 
operation; but neither in man nor brute animals is this the case at all 
times, and irresistibly; yet the faculty or power exists at all times. 
It often happens that one faculty is in action, while another is at rest; 
and the result is, that the deed to which one faculty impelled us, is 
performed, rather than that to which we were urged by the other. 
And it is to overpower the activity of one feeling, in one of the lower 
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creatures, that we excite to activity an antagonist feeling or motive. 
For example, a dog is hungry, and meat is before him; he is inclined 
to eat it. The motive is strong, and is appropriate; he obeys the 
impulse, and eats. In this case, one motive alone is supposed to be 
present and active. But let us suppose that the master of this dog 
wishes him to learn that he is not always to follow this impulse, and 
that he therefore calls into activity another—a counter motive. He 
severely punishes the dog for this act; and in the same circumstances, 
another time, the remembrance of the punishment deters him from 
eating; and this, though the impulse to eat was as strong as it was 
before—in other words, a stronger motive overpowers a weaker one ; 
the animal can eat, and wishes to eat, but he will not. 

It is exactly thus with man. He has many faculties, but they are 
not all active at the same time; and when two or more operate 
together, they may act with different energy, and the one may over- 
power the other; he has the power to do thus and thus; but the 
possession of the power, or even of the inclination, does not impart 
irresistible impulse. He can dance or sing, let us suppose ; but is he 
irresistibly impelled to the acts, regardless of the decorum necessary, 
relative to time and place, and the persons present? How often do 
we feel desires and inclinations to act, which we combat successfully 
by other motives. Unquestionably, then, phrenology does not sanc- 
tion the opinion that either men or animals are irresistibly impelled to 
act. On this point, a singular agreement exists between some fathers 
of the Christian church and the founders of the system of phrenology. 
Augustin says, ‘‘ God, in giving the power, does not inflict the irresisti- 
bility ;” and Dr. Spurzheim almost echoes the words of this writer, and 
fully adopts his sentiment, when he says, “‘ God, in giving powers, 
does not inflict the necessity of acting ;”” “‘ though man possesses innate 
powers, they do not act irresistibly.” On the whole, therefore, it is 
evident that man is free and accountable; and that phrenology does 
not at all militate against these doctrines in the creeds of Christians. 

The subject of moral liberty, or free-will, has received considerable 
attention from writers on intellectual and moral science; and the doc- 
trines they have taught, are widely different from each other. Some 
have contended that man cannot, in fact, be free, unless he is inde- 
pendent of all natural laws, and his will the sole cause of all his 
actions ; they actually ascribe to him a power of action without motive 
at all. But it must be obvious, on reflection, that liberty in such a 
sense cannot be possessed by any created being. 

Other philosophers—those of the French school towards the close 
ef the eighteenth century—deny that there is, in fact, any such thing 
as liberty ; and, accordingly, deny accountability altogether. Their 
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doctrine is exhibited in the following passage from Diderot— Exa- 
mine it narrowly, and you will see that the word liberty is a word 
devoid of meaning—that there are not, and cannot be, free beings— 
that we are only what accords with the general order, our organisa- 
tion, our education, and the chain of events. These dispose of us 
invincibly. We can no more conceive of a being acting without a 
motive, than we can of the arms of a balance acting without a weight. 
The motive is always exterior and foreign ; fastened upon us by some 
cause distinct from ourselves. What deceives us is, the prodigious 
variety of our actions, joined to the habit, which we catch at our birth, 
of confounding the voluntary with the free. We have been so often 
praised and blamed, and have so often praised and blamed others, that 
we have contracted an inveterate prejudice of believing that they and 
we will and act freely. But there is no liberty; there is no action 
which merits either praise or blame, neither vice nor virtue ; nothing 
that ought to be either rewarded or punished. The doer of ill must 
be destroyed, not punished; the doer of good is lucky, not virtuous. 
Reproach others for nothing, repent of nothing; this is the first step 
to wisdom.” Such is the doctrine of the atheistical necessarian ; 
phrenology is at variance both with it, and with that which was 
before stated. 

To be free, is the reverse of to be forced ; and of course free-will 
or liberty is the opposite of irresistibility. ‘Though the whole consti- 
tion of human nature is determined by the will of the Creator, this does 
not exclude liberty, deliberation, choice, preference, and action, from 
certain motives and to certain ends. Argument here would be wasted ; 
every man knows and feels, that, in point of fact, his will is free. 
Free agency consists in the ability to follow the strongest, or the pre- 
vailing inclination ; in the possibility of doing or not doing any thing, 
and in the faculty of understanding the motives which solicit us to act, 
and determining one’s self according to them. Into liberty, then, the 
following elements must enter:—First, wiLL; secondly, a PLURALITY 
oF motives ; and, thirdly, power, in the will, oveR THE INSTRUMENTS 
BY WHICH WE PERFORM THE acTions. Let us consider these 
separately. 

What do we mean by wit? Not merely the inclination, but the 
decision or determination of the mind. Inclinations or desires are not 
WILL ; for we often desire what we will not to possess. Desires, says 
the phrenologist, are without the will, and not unfrequently against 
the will, in the presence of the object of the particular faeulty whose 
activity it excites ; but desires are not will, either in man or the lower 
animals. Of this, the following fact is an illustration. A person went 
to the store of one who dealtlargely, and almost exclusively, in cheese, 
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and asked for some of very good quality. On tasting some which was 
shown him, he said that he would rather rely on the decision of a dog 
that accompanied him, than on his own ; and that if his dog would eat 
it, he would purchase it, On presenting it to the dog, he refused it. 
This was done repeatedly, till at length the store-keeper said, ‘* Your 
dog does not like cheese at all.”” He was assured by the owner of 
the dog that it was otherwise; and that he was very fond of it, but 
that it must be very good, or he would not eat it. ‘The store-keeper 
replied, ‘* Well, I will put that to the proof. I have one cheese of 
very rare excellence, made specially for my own use, and I do not 
expose it for sale; he shall try that.” Accordingly, a piece was pro- 
duced, which the owner, after tasting it, handed to the dog, and he 
devoured it eagerly ; that cheese, therefore, the master of the dog pur- 
chased. Now, what was the secret of this strange proceeding? It 
was the following. The dog was really very fond of cheese; but he 
had been educated or trained not to eat it, even from his master’s hand, 
unless offered to him with the right hand. Now he wished to pur- 
chase a specially excellent cheese, and adopted the plan of making the 
dog his taster, for the mere purpose of getting into his hand the very 
best on@ possessed by a large dealer in the article. He was therefore 
careful not to offer to the dog any cheese with his right hand, until 
the dest one was before him. 

To apply this principle to the case in hand: the dog was fond of 
cheese, and therefore desired it, when it was presented with the left 
hand ; but he willed not to take it when so presented, for to this he had 
been trained. Now, is man a less free agent than a dog? How often 
do we actually contravene our inclinations by the actions we perform! 
Experience, then, proves not only that the faculties do not act irre- 
sistibly, either in man or animals, or that there is such a thing as 
liberty, but also that inclination or desire is not will. 

Another question now arises. How is wi/l, or the decision or 
determination of the mind originated? To will, or determine for or 
against a certain act, I must know, either certainly or probably, what 
has happened, or what will happen; I must, to some extent, foresee 
probable consequences. But to know, and compare, and reflect, is 
the province of the intellect; hence, then, will begins with the under- 
standing; and the will of every animal is in proportion to the degree 
of its intelligence or knowledge. In like manner, accountableness 
begins with the understanding, and is proportionate to it. An idiot 
has inclinations ; but he is not accountable, because he possesses not 
the intelligence necessary to render him so; and in proportion as a 
man possesses a capacious intellect, and that intellect has been culti- 
vated, is he more blameable for a fault than one of an opposite endow- 
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ment, and smaller advantages in this respect. The first condition, 
then, of liberty is wut, which is an effect of knowledge. 

The second condition of liberty regards motives, which are to be 
known and compared. iil is the decision of the intellect; but that 
decision is made according to motives. Motives result from the 
activity of the propensities and sentiments, and sometimes from the 
perceptive faculties; they are, therefore, as various and numerous 
as these, and their several combinations. For, as the faculties may 
be simultaneously active, the motives which result from their activity 
may be so likewise. And further, as the sentiments and propensities 
are sometimes opposed to each other, the man often finds himself the 
sport of conflicting motives to action. A plurality of motives is 
essential to liberty, and so, therefore, is a plurality of faculties; for a 
creature with only one faculty would be a creature under the influence 
of but one motive, and, of course, by that he must be swayed; he 
could only act in one way; such a creature could not possess liberty. 
If a creature possess several faculties, it will possess freedom in pro- 
portion ; for it will be the subject of as many motives as it possesses 
faculties, and a choice between them becomes possible. 

But is this all which is necessary to constitute liberty? If there be 
nothing present but a plurality of motives, and these motives of 
various degrees of power, in proportion to the strength of the faculties 
which furnish them, will not the stronger faculty furnish the stronger 
motive, and will there not thus result a necessity of action in the 
direction of the stronger faculty? Assuredly. This is not freedom ; 
it is only the strongest tendency, or propensity, which in such a case 
prevails. Liberty, then, requires a third condition; viz. that the will 
have power over the instruments by which the actions are performed. 
In disease this is not always the case; it sometimes happens that there 
exists a plurality of motives, and these motives may be known and 
properly estimated; and yet, for the actions performed, the agent is 
not accountable. Such are the cases of patients in convulsions, or 
tetanus ; who know what they do, and yet, not having control over 
the instruments of motion, incessantly beat their breasts, gnash with 
their teeth, or strike their heads against any thing within their reach. 
Control over the instruments of motion is indispensable to liberty, and 
therefore to accountability ; and it is because man in health possesses 
this control, that he is accountable for the actions resulting from his 
feelings, though the feelings themselves are beyond his control, and 
arise, as we have said, without the will, and even against the will. 
But if you withdraw the instruments of motion from the government 
of the understanding and the will, at that moment guilt and responsi- 
bility terminate. ; 
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But it will now perhaps be asked, What has all this to do with 
phrenology? It is easy to give an answer to this enquiry, to those 
who have studied the science, and, in connection with it, the anatomy 
of the brain and the nervous system ; but not so easy in the case of 
others ; the former know what the latter must take on the authority 
of writers on the subject. It must be observed, then, that the brain 
is, at its base, connected with the spinal cord; and that with either 
the brain or spinal cord, or with both, all the nerves in the body are 
connected. The spinal cord consists of at least two parallel columns ; 
one before the other. Of these two columns, or of the entire spinal cord, 
the brain may be considered as the expansion or enlargement ; or as 
the capital of the entire pillar or column. With the anterior column 
of the spinal cord, all the nerves of voluntary motion are connected ; 
and with the posterior column, all the nerves of sensation or feeling 
are connected. Now, from that portion of the spinal cord (the ante- 
rior column) connected with the nerves of motion, fibres are expanded 
over the whole infellectual region of the brain. By this wise and 
beautiful arrangement, a connection is instituted between the under- 
standing of man and his actions; so that, by the very constitution of 
his frame, he is made accountable for those actions. Now it is 
phrenology, in one of its collateral branches, which teaches this ; and 
from this fact we learn how entirely without foundation is the charge 
brought against this science, that it teaches fatalism, and the irresisti- 
bility of motives to human action, and thus tends to set men at liberty 
from obligation to duty, teaching that “there is no liberty, no action 
that merits either praise or blame, no vice, no virtue—nothing to be 
either rewarded or punished.” 

Now it is not only not true, that such are the teachings of phreno- 
logy, but it is, we hope, a demonstrated truth, that it is phrenology 
which affords the most satisfactory reply to the doctrine of the 
atheistical philosophers, on the subjects of necessity, liberty, and 
responsibility. ‘Their doctrines have their origin in ignorance of the 
nature of man; in supposing him to be a mere blank paper—an 
unwritten tablet; and that motives are to be considered as “ external” 
to him; while phrenology so discloses man’s nature, as to demonstrate 
that every condition of liberty is imparted to him, and that, possessing 
the faculties he does, he cannot be otherwise than free to act 3 and it 
infers that he is thus made free, that he might be accountable for his 
actions. It shows, that while there is no effect without a cause, no 
action without a motive; and that every motive impels to its own 
particular action, or class of actions; and that man, possessing 
numerous faculties, may be solicited by numerous motives at the 
same time, and these, possibly, conflicting ones; yet among his 
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faculties are some which enable him to examine the motives of his 
actions, and to foresee their consequences; and that these discerning 
faculties possess, at the same time, a controlling power over the 
instruments of action, and therefore he is responsible. Let necessity, # 
then, no more be charged on phrendlogy; nor, since it demonstrates, 
let it be said to invalidate human responsibility. 





MISCELLANY. 


Phrenology in France.—Some time since, we received a letter from 
J. S. Carpenter, M. D., of Pottsville, Pa., who visited Paris in the year 
1836. From Dr. C.’s communication, we copy the following interestin 
facts in relation to the state of phrenology at that time in the Seeath 
capital :— 

Le Journal de la Société Phrénologique is published monthly, and 
has an extensive circulation. It is conducted with much spirit and 
talent. Broussais, Andral, Cloquet, Sarlandiere, and Vimont, are 
among the contributors to its pages. Many interesting essays and im- 
portant facts are to be found in it, and the best history of the progress of 
the science of phrenology in France may be gleaned from its contents. 

L’ouvrage de M. Vimont sur la Phrenologie Comparative is a monu- 
ment of the industry and talent of its author. [t is a work full of pro- 
found and important research on the cerebral developments of the lower 
orders of the animal creation. It is the only work of the same extent 
and completeness that exists, and supplies a great desideratum in 
phrenology ; for in it, he has pursued his observations through the whole 
range of vertebrated animals, from man down to insects. His work has 
a deservedly high reputation, and is much read and quoted by the advo- 
cates of the science in Europe. Broussais, in his lectures, made free use 
of its contents, and commended it highly. 

In the commencement of the year 1836, M. Broussais delivered a 
course of lectures on phrenology, which were attended by a numerous 
class—principally of medical students. They excited much attention 
and interest among the Parisiau literati, from the high reputation of the 
professor, and from the jealousy of some of his confréres, who contrived 
to have the university shut against him, and threw various difficulties in 
his way to prevent their being resumed. The class immediately entered 
into a subscription, and obtained a large amphitheatre, in another part of 
the city, where the remaining lectures were delivered. They displayed 
the talent of their author, and contained many original observations and 
new views, which merited, and gained at the time, much attention. 
Some of his ideas were discussed in the Royal Academy. His op 
nents, like all the enemies of semarongg resorted to ridicule, and 
attempted to put down by that weapon, what they could not refute by 
argument or observation. Phrenology, when discussed in the academy, 
has generally been treated in this manner, which induced Broussais, in 
ore of his lectures, after a discussion of this kind, to say, that “ Academies, 
though learned, are not always endowed with judgment. The members 
are too often influenced by passion, rather than reflection.” 

Phrenology, however, has not been devoid of supporters, even in the 
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Royal.Academy. Broussais is a champion who does not fear to encounter 
the ridicule of so learned an assembly. Andral, Cloquet, and other mem- 
bers, have not failed to answer the witticisms of that body by stubborn 
facts. In some respects, the French may be considered in advance of any 
‘other people in the pursuit of phrenological observation. No where else 
has the research into comparative phrenology been carried to such an 
extent. The work of Vimont alone stands unrivaled. 

Le Pensionnat Orthophrénique of Paris is the only institution, I be- 
lieve, where the diseases of the mind are treated upon phrenological 
principles. 

This institution has been gradually increasing in reputation and use- 
fulness; and, from some statements which I have seen, proves beyond 
doubt the advantages and superiority of a plan of treatment founded on 
a correct knowledge of the functions of the brain. 

The collections of phrenological specimens, in Paris, are very rich and 
numerous. 

In the cabinet of comparative anatomy of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, a very large collection of skulls, casts, &c., has been made. They 
are exceedingly valuable and interesting to the student of phrenology, 
from the number, variety, and classification. 

There may be seen examples of a kind of head— European, Tartar. 
Chinese, Hottentot, Negro, Indian, Egyptian, &c. &c.; every form of 
cerebral development, from the noble head of Baron Cuvier, to that of 
Bebe, the famous dwarf of King Stanislaus, and the Amsterdam fool. 

By the arrangement adopted in this cabinet, the developments of dif- 
ferent races are compared with each other, and the human organisation 
with that of inferior animals. 

The establishment of M. Dumontier is also worthy of attention. He 
has a great poe oy casts and specimens; and every thing relating to 
phrenology ma found at his rooms. He delivers regular courses 
of lectures on the science, and makes practical examinations. His class 
in 1836 was well attended. His cabinet contains many choice prenolo- 
gical specimens. 

There are also many private collections which are valuable. 


Dr. Vimont on Comparative Phrenology.—A critical notice of this 

reat work has just appeared-in the August number of the “Eclectic 
) so of Medicine,” by Dr. John Bell, of this city. As this review is 
the first extended ‘notice in the United States of Dr. Vimont’s bape 
(which is the most valuable contribution to phrenological science an 
natural histury, that has been made in the nineteenth century,) we 
shall copy it entire in a future number of the Journal. 


Mr. Combe left New York city about the first of June—passing through 
Albany, Utica, Rochester, Buffalo, &c.; he visited Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, and afterwards directed his course into the 
eastern states. According to our last information, he was stopping some 
weeks at Cape Cottage, near Portland, Me. 


The next number of the Phrenological Journal will commence a new 
volume, and will be introduced with a pry ony portrait of Dr. Gall, 
yee with a biographical notice of his life. We have several 
valuable articles in manuscript; others are in the way of preparation, 
and we hope to render the second volume of this Journal much more 
interesting and valuable than the first. 











